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This Tract was first publi^ed without the Author's name^ in 
the end of the year 1800, in which as well as in the preceding 
year a great scarcity prevailed in consequence of bad crops. As 
the soundest and most received principles of political economy are 
here inculcated, and as the Author has artnexed some notes and 
illustrations applicable to late events, and which may be useful 
in the present diftressful crisis, we have deemed it deserving of a 
place in our collection of works which ought not to perish, and 
we have prevailed on the Author to make the corrections and 
additions which the reader will find. 
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INQUIRY, &c. 



Mt Lord, 

I HAVE for a great part of my life been in the habit 
of studying political economy as a recreation, in those hours 
which I could spare from the proper duties of my station. Though 
these duties have but little relation to this subject, they have been 
8uch as to enable me to converse vt^ith and derive information from 
persons eminent in rank and learning,' as well as practical know- 
ledge. I have also been led to a consideration of the subject by 
my examinations before the Committees of the House of Commons 
on the subject of bread and com. What was before a matter of 
taste and amuseincnt now becomes a matter of duty; for the 
present scarcity and high price of provisions is a subject of such 
high and universal interest that it is of the utmost importance, not 
only for the members of the Government, but for every individual, 
to form correct opinions regarding it. As errors among the go- 
Terned as well as the governing are here peculiarly serious and 
even dangerous to the public peace, it behoves every good man to • 
endeavour not only to form his own opinions on sound principles 
and solid grounds, but to the utmost of his power to lend his as- 
sistance to others in doing so. 

As what I have to communicate would derive no weight from 
n\f name, it is of no consequence that it should be made public ; 
but knowing the deep interest your Lordship takes in this <jues- 
tiori, I court the sanction of your name in thus addressing you, 
.and I Submit the following enquiry to you, not only as a member 
of the Legislature, as one of His Majesty's hereditary Counsellors, 

' The Author lived in habits of private intimacy with the Jate Lord 
liverpool, Mr. Wiodham the late eminent Sutt.csman aiul Orator, the late 
Sir \^ . PuUeney, and other persons of cxicnsiv(r political information. 
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and one of his Ministers presiding over a high department of the 
State, but also as one who by his independence, his private vir- 
tues, and various talents, has conciliated the confidence, respect, 
and affection of the nation, and who is acknowledged to be a pro- 
moter and a judge of whatever is beneficial to society. 

In enquiring into the causes and remedies of the present distress, 
much light may be derived from the retrospect of past times. It 
appears from history that there has bfeftn no Amine in this country 
for more than 350 years, though in that time there have been 
frequent instances of distress from scarcity and dearth. Famines 
were frequent, not only before the Norman conquest, during the 
Saxon and Danish dynasties^ but since that era until near the end 
of the Plantagenet race of Kings. During this latter period, 
though the records of the times are very imperfect in most other 
points, they are tolerably satisfactory with regard to this ; for it 
was the custom of the annalists of those days to mark the \reather 
from year to year, and it appears that famines never occurred 
^tcept af€er bafd Masons. It is» howeV^ri flrobable that what 
vi?ere famines would sometimes have been only cases of txtttt- 
ordiitaty deirth^ had it not been far iciipoittte instttul^onft atid legv- 
ladoiis. The law^ prcJiibiting die trttisporc of ct)m frOm otie 
part of the todntiry to anodi^r^ m«M; assuredly bate contributed 
greatly to aggravate the evil^ and ch^re is oat instante x£ a teg«- 
ktion to fix die price of proTisk)ii5 fin the year 1S14, to wMoh 
lii«teriaii$ * attribute the fanune of tbe folion^iag year. However 
this may be, it may be considered as a htsttirtcal Sact^ that famines 
never occurred in those nor any other agea, but in consequence of 
bad seasons. How little tiiey depend on |^ticai convidsiom may 
be inferted from henoe> that they were unknown dming tfae great 
Mnli^gles of the kingdoim, s%»ch as the civil wars of York and Lax»- 
. caster, and those of the King and Fariiaraeot. The kot fimiiie in 
Engkfltd was in 1448, in the time of He«ry Vi% before the diiat- 
trous civil wars of that reign broke out. iSome died of waHt in the 
great scarcity of i699, biAt tlita was in a time of peatx^ 

A^ there is reason to presatae that Idie general oowrse «yf aal«re 
for the last 250 years has not been diAmnt fran wlifitt k wm 
1>el^re that period, ^oitib other causes must be soaghr for, and 
•soioie knowledge of the utmo^ tmportnice to tfae points in q«<»- 
^oa may be derived from an enquiry aitso the vkcmiisftiMei whicdv 
rendered thosie ages so iiaUe to these severe calamities, {particularly 
dife 14th century, which was vefiiarkai>le for faMdoe awl ^li^ 
\ask^^ aU ot^er Europe. 

Ist, The low state of agriculture. This was owing^ not only 

« S«s Maine's and Heur^^ Histories ef Englaqd, 
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to th^ bad(wiur4n«4» of t]bo9« 9^^ in ?r«ry braiKh of indvitrf , but 
tQ the me^n >nd d«gn^u>g ^te in whU;h th^ fe^cMrers in s^^^^lr 
tare wffi^ W4 in consequence of xb^ prf val<<nc« of feud^ %vA 
milit^y }ifi^ Tfc^ Q^ltivation of tb« wl w;^ h^M by rtie Rch 
m>m ' in Ui^ riunH of « li^er^l puraui^a whf t?«s in the middle 9g«iB 
^1 over Cnrope the most opprobrious tern^ft in l?ngus^e gre de- 
rived frpm the <:onditiQn of tbi# ^1^^ ^ ^be (5ornninmty» f mch ** 
rotifirier^ Vl««tfit, c*«4*-(f, If/;^! ^<J^ It appears th>t in the l^th 
.;ui4 I4th centuri^Si com ^ ^^ sold for wore th^n its weight of 
aninMl fockU In ^ 9tJiU Uter period, a pound gf o^traeal in the 
Higbl^iiids of ScPtlfOid was comidtred a^ equal to ? pound of be€^. 
It i» quite the reyer^ in our day«— »tbe rea^pn of this no doubt ii* 
^tpasjuragje, inquiring but little ©xertiop of talent or labor, is the 
favoi^ite pursuit of TUde tini^s, wb^re>% agriculture requiring great 
diligence and skiU^ flouri^iea on}y in ages of cifili^aiion and in- 
duetry.^ . 

We may infer from this, that the proportion pf com to animal 
food was nmch less in those ages than in our times. It is probable 
also that the use of wheat in Ci^Und was confined chiefly to the 
upper tanks of society* particularly in the northern counties, and 
that lye and oats were the grains chiefly in use among the common 
pe<^^i who could not have aforded the prices set against wheat ^ 
in thi^ tables of prices. The sev^ grains however must bav^ 
constituted a considerable proportion of the general subsistence^ 
Otherwise the failiure of crops could net have caused famines. As 
civitisation advanced} agriculture also advanced] and farinaceous 
food came to prevail over animal food. T^t even in the 16th 
4:entury, grain oi every species was much higher in price in rela«- 
tien to animal food tl^n in the present times^ ^y an act of parliar* 
xnent ^ the >5th of Jienry VIII. the price qf be^f^ veali aod pork, 

' The high Qstimatiep in which agriculture was held hy the Romany 
was none of the least causes of their, excellent moral habits, as well as of 
their substantial power aiKl grandeur. Cicero says, ** Nihil agHeulturii 
maliusy nihil ubenus, alhitduleius, nihil HUH hominu digmiuu** 
. * In etde? to %w^ $he irowbW of fre^ent r^feMi^e, it wfiy he mei^tiwed 
that thf tacts stated in this letter ar^ ti»r the most part ts^eo from Hume 
and Henry's Histories, and froni Smithes Wealth pf Nations. 
>3 See Illustration I, 

^ Wfticn all this is eonsMefed,' we mu^t make a very low estimate of the 
pop^tifu of thosjB $H9es». ftr. them «o»iW bt 90 othf r fo^d for cattle thiui 
the 5f ontaeeeus befhage ; the u^ ^ sqwu grassy tutnipj, and other spe.^ 
cies of food for cattle, depenaing on agriculture, being then unknpwiu 
Eiren the practice of providipg provpnder for winter by hay, was qot in use, 
and it was. the suslem even i^er the !|iiMe of the l?th eentuiy, to kill the 
eattle in the end of autumn, and salt them for winter provision. To this 
it was owipg that the 3ea scwrvy, dow entirely unknown, was a common 
disorder in the winter i^x moiithsi and Wflfaro frem medical waiters, that 
it inrcvailed in London as late as the reign of Charley H. 
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l)eing • cmisidJred the food of the p6or, was limited to the price of 
one penny for t^o pounds, or two pounds and a half, at a time 
^wheti wheat was sold for seven shillings and eight pence the quar- 
ter; so that the former was only at on^-twentieth of the present 
price, while the latter was about one-tenth of the present price. 
Nay, in the 17th century, wheat bore a mUch higher ratio to 
animal food than in our times, for it appears by the Eton tables, sO 
often referred to by authors, that the former bore a higher price 
during the whole of that century than it did for forty years pre- 
ceding the year 177S, whereas butchers* meat bore only half the 
price in the former period of what it did in the latter.' Previous 
to the 18th century, therefore, it appears that animal food consti- 
tuted the chief sustenance of the laboring poor, and that wheat, 
which is now their principal food, was little used but by the upper 
ranks. Oats and rye, even in the southern parts of England, were 
then the most common farinaceous articles in use. As civiliz ac- 
tion advanced, and agriculture improved, the proportion of animal 
food became again greater, for the raising of food for c^'trle, which 
formerly consisted solely of natural pasture, has become a great 
branch of agriculture, not only by the improvement of pasture by 
tillage, but by the cultivation of hay, turnips, carrots, cabbages, 
and potatoes. Some of these articles, now the commoti food of 
cattle, were, two hundred years ago, considered as delicacies for 
the human species. 

' 2nd. The next cause of the frequency of famines in thoso ages, 
•was the scanty production in relation to the numbers and necessi- 
ties of the consumers, owing to the more simple manners of the 
rimes. Before the introducrion of refinenaent and luxury, there 
was no inducement to produce mote than what was required for 
«nere subsistence. The quantity- (# grain ei?rtployed in later times 
in brewing, distilling, feeding of horses, and other heads of unne- 
cessary consumption, becomes a sort of disposable surplus or 
^reserve, v^hich in years of scarcity i?iay.be turned into the chan- 
nels' of necessity. It is evident, therefoie, though at first sight 
paradoxical, that luxury, or what on a narrow view would be 
called waste, is the principal resource and security against famine. 
In fact, what prospect c^n be Sjo dreadful, as that in years of com- 
man plenty there diould he produced juSt enoiigh and no more 
than what will suffice for the wants of nature ? When this is 
strictly the case, every bad season must be followed by famine. 
In consequence of there being no demand, except fpr the purpose 
of bare human subsistence, the. prices of coin in the periods of 

' See Ftee: wood's Ovmhi con Prciidsiira, and other works, referred to . 
by^ Dr. Price, in his work on Ke^-^rsittoiry Pliyttiems*.^*/ 
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our history above alluded to, fell much farther below die average 
than they do in this age. The consequence of thi» was tlut 
farmers had no motive for keeping up an abundant and equal 
supply. The unnecessary expenditure in years of plenty, there- 
fore, may be considered as a perpetual public granary, far more 
Eermanent and less prec^nious than any that could be made in store- 
ouses, where grain is liable to deterioration and decay, from 
vennin or putrefaction, and which requires unremitted vigilance 
to maintain and replenish. However commendable and expedient 
it may be therefore to make retrenchment in the above mentioned 
articles of luxury, under the pressure of scarcity, it would be 
highly impolitic and dangerous to make such retrenchments per- 
petual. 

Sud. The want of internal commerce. It appears from the 
records of those times, that there was no method of equalising 
the consumption of difierent seasons, for in the course of the same 
year the price would vary, not by a tliird or a fourth part ^ not 
three or four times, but eight or nine times, as may be seen by 
inspecting the tables that have been constructed of the annusd 
prices of wheat from the year 1202 till the year 1764. It appears 
from the same tables, that the plenty of one year was not called 
in aid of the scarcity of another, for a very wide difierencc be- 
tween two consecutive years is observed constantly to occur. It 
equally appears that the wants and distresses of one part of the 
Country were not relieved by the greater plenty that prevailed in 
adjoining districts. It is mentioned in the Chronicle of Dunsta- 
ble, a document frequently quoted by historians, that while wheat 
was sold at Dunstable for a crown the quarter, it was sold at Nor- 
thampton for eight shillings. There were in those days many 
natural and unavoidable obstacles to free intercourse, such as the 
want of high roads, canals, and posts. But these difficulties might 
have been surmounted had it not been for a law prohibiting the 
transportation of com from one district to another. 

4th. There was no corn imported from foreign countries in 
those ages. 

Lastly. What completed tlie annihilation of commerce, and 
carried public distress to the highest pitch, was, that the popular 
odium, and the severity of the laws against dealers in provisions^ 
were then at their height, for all such dealers were proscribed 
under the contumelious appellation of forestallers, regraters, en- 
grossers, badgers, and jobbers. The monkish authors stigmatise 
them by every ppp|x>brious epithet which language can furnish : 
die penalties inflicted by law were forfeiture of goods and chattels,* 
pillory, imprisonment, banishment ; and in the reign of Edward 
ni. the punishment was made death by a statute, which was re- 
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pealed^ hM^rer, in the wont reign. Th)$ reij^f though ao |ki>* 
riouf by the splendor o£ ita Tictcuries ^oad, appears to. have betn 
oneof tiie most calamitoua a$ to its domestic interea(ts> for.beti4e 
the evil of foreign war, famine and pestifence rsged with the 
utmost severity, to which were superadded great pc^tical igno* 
ranee and considerable civil miaruk, of both which the preceding 
statement, as well as the great depreciation of ccmuj and the fixing 
the price not only of the necessaries of tife but of labour, may W 
taken as examples. 

When we reflect, therefore* that there was no relief to be de- 
rived in case of scarcity, from one season to another,, from one 
year to ano^r, from one county to another, nor from one country 
to another, we may safely affirm, that of all the causes of famine 
Mrfaich have been enumerated, except bad seasons, the want of 
commerce had the greatest sime in producing chem.^ 

What then are the changes that have taken place since the middle 
of the 15 th century, which have ever since that time prevented sarcity 
and dearth from amounting to famine i The more immediate causes 
seem to have been the freedom of internal commerce^ which began 
to take place about the above-mentioned period, and impcfftation 
fiom foreign parts, the mention of which is first met with in hi^ 
tory a Uttle later. Not long afterwards, civilization and commerce 
began to make rapid advances, under the Princes of the House of. 
Tudor, and have continued to Sourish and extend themselvea ever 
since, so as in the course of three centuries to raise this country > 
to its present state of une^alled prosperity and grandeur. The 
improved state of agriculture, and its becoming more honorable^ 
together with the introduction of potatoes, have been additional 
resources in later times.' And k ia certainly none of ^e least 
advantages concomitant on wealth and industry, that they have 
been instrumental in preventing . such grievous calamities as fa*- 
rotne> for however deplorable the evils of the present day may be, 
how far short are they of what would have occurred in those 
periods from short. cropa in two consecutive years, such as. the 
last and the present (1800) ? Such an occurrence would .then have: 
been productive of famine, tvA probably of its usual. (Concomitant 
pestilence : the state of society and n^nners in those days being: 
such that the stock of food produced and imported, bore a mudu 
smaller proportion to the population than in our times ; amd the 
prejudices q! the age were such as not to allow mid^ men to 
apportion and eqiialiae the consump^oa of different seasons of ihe 
year, nor of dimirent district^ as is now so happily exemplified* 
. Having premised this mtKh with regard to former ages> kt us 

' See lOustiati^B L 
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mw C0iqmr€ i»to th^ cauM^ of t^e present scarcity and high 
price of provisioa^* 

The ^uokiner and autumn of Um year 1799> were colder and. 
more rainy than in any other in the memory of man^ and cropik 
have never in our time» been 90 scanty nor so badly got in. Tb# 
exiormott$ deficiency of one third of an average crop is the leas( 
vrhicb any intcdUgexvt calculator has asaigned, and many bate c^MVHr 
puted it much lower* It was one of those seasons, which ixk thr 
14th or 15th century, would. certainly have been followed by fa** 
mi»e. And bow has thia been prevei^ted b«t by those op^^atioea^ 
of commerce, whereby the consumption of the aeveral seasons of 
the year« and of the various diatrict«> have been equalised and cottH 
p^Asatedi and by which the abundance Of other countries has beea 
called to out aid ? Had the producjt dT last year ( 1 799) been brought, 
to market in wintttr, in the quantities and at the prices of a year of 
plenty, who does not see thtft tins must have conauined tluur por** 
tion of the toul supply which ought to feed the summer markets i 
Could this economical reserve fc»r summer sub^stence have been ef'^ 
fected by any other means than by an advanced price, witUbotding: 
from the consumptkm of one part of the year what was necessary 
for the supply of another i And bad there notbeen persons, whether 
farmers or dealers, qualified by their enterprise, and enabled by. 
their capitaU to accumulate and reserve the articles of life, and to 
convey ^m where they were most wanted, we must have gone 
without bread in the months of June and July last, and' we should: 
run the same risk next summeri considering ^ deficiency of ^e 
qrc^ of the present year ( 1800)» 

It is thought by many ^^ it would be a most fortunate circuow 
stapice for the country, if the farmers and gmmra were all to canrjr 
their cr(^s and cattle immediately to market, vKihout the miasm 
yention of a middle«man« I^ us see what would be the conse^^ 
quence of this. If the ^vrmer were a poor man, he wo^ hit 
under the necessity of setting hie corn for what hsi could get, kt 
order to pay hia rent s the prices would be at or near those o€^ 
plentiful years, ^ ma^et would be glutted, and the article would: 
W consipi^ beyond the propof ^m due to the other months of fS» 
year» j^st as happened in what ntay be c^ed t^e ages of famine^ 
On the od>er hfiM, those farmeids who are possessed ^ somfr 
capital, and who c^idi afibrd to reserve part o( their stock in hand 
for the ^priaf and summer mtmtbi, must have a much larger pro£lt 
than a dealer, in order to defray their expences, and to indemnify 
diemselves for their loss of time in bringing so small a quantity to 
market. Add to this the great cruelty of compelling a farmer or 
grazier, whether rich or poor, to repair to a distant market at a 
great expence and loss of time, to the neglect and detriment of hia 
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dcNOiestic concerns, which it is of thte utmost importance to th« 
public as well as himself, that he should attend to with unremitting 
labor, undisturbed and undivided vigilance and attention. It is 
manifest, therefore, that it is only by means of middle-men, pos- 
sessed of capital, that this salutary system of public economy can 
be carried into effect. There is here a fortunate, or rather a pro- 
Tidemial coincidence of private interest with public utility, accom« 
pushing purposes which it is not in the power of human wisdom 
to bring about by tike most elaborate system of regulation. It 
would in fact be an imputation on tli^t I>eing who has framed the 
human mind, as well as external nature, to allege that there should 
exist a discordance in the one any more than the other, from the 
operation of those laws which are established in the moral, equally 
as in the physical world. This merchant or middle-man, whether 
branded witn the appellation of forestalkr, monopolint, regrater, 
badger, or other opprobrious term, is he who lays up and reserves 
for die day of want in one season, what would have been heedlessly 
squandered in the preceding season, but who in ages of prejudice 
atnd ignorance was consigned to persecution, ignominy, and even 
death. A merchant who deals in other commodities, has in all ages 
and nations been considered as the benefactor of mahkind, engaged 
in a fair and honorable occupation, conducive to the comfort and 
accommodation of society; whereas the dealers in provisions have 
been objects of reproach and contumely, though of all others the 
most useful to the community. 

• Let us see whether it is possible to draw a line between what is 
called a merchant and a middle-man. Suppose a dealer in cattle on a 
journey from the metropolis with a view to make a purchase in disi 
tint parts of the country, and that at the distance of fifty miles he 
meets a grazier who has brought his cattle fifty miles farther, but in- 
stead ol proceeding to.Iiondoii, is desirous of disposing of them here, 
fn order that he may save time andexpence, and return home to mind 
the affairs of his firm : is it conceivable that any prejudice can arise 
to society from the dealer purchasing these Cattle at this spot more 
duin if he had purchased them on the farm ? Now if this is fair 
and legal, is it not equally so to make such a purchase at any other 
distance from the market ? If it is not, where is it that fair dealing 
ends and forestalling begins, is it at one third or two thirds of the 
journey, is it at Northampton or Dunstable, at Uxbridgeor 
Knightsbridge ?' Will it be maintained that the Owner of cattle will 

* In a case tried before the Chief Ju^'ticc pf the King's Beqc^, about this 
time, a dealer was convicted and puulshed for having bought cattle from a 
grazier who had brought them as far a» Knightabridge, on the wav to 
Smithfi^ld. Some dealers in corn have been tried and cwivicted in the 
s^iiem^ner by the same judge. . - :. 
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part with them at Knightsbridge on any other principle thafi he 
would on any part of the road, namely, the skiving to himself of 
time and expence ? If this were not the case, why does he not go 
twi to the market and get the same price as the dealer to whom he 
sells them ? It may be said that this dealer may overreach the simple 
countryman. He » surely much less likely to do so near the market 
than fifty miles off, where the other has it much less in his powefr 
to be informed of the state of the market; But granting that the 
countryman had been over-reached once, would he or his heiglv- 
bours who witnessed this, Suffer themselves to be imposed on t 
second time ? It is contrary to the first principles of human nature 
and the practice of human affeirs, to suppose that they would. A 
like answer will serve for all other cases. 

I beg to digress for a moment, in order to enter a little deeper 
into the principles upon which this reasoning, and that >^hich is to 
follow is grounded. • ' 

1st. It is obvious to the most superficial observation, that the 
only efficient incentives to the bulk oi m^inkind in their labors and 
their dealings, are self-preservation and selMnterest ; that it is 
to these we owe agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial in- 
dustry and etiterprize, with all their productions and materials for 
the support aiul accommodation of human life. 

^ndiy. That men will in general take the most obvious and eflee- 
tttal means of compassing their selfi^ ends. If one or more indi« 
viduals act contrary to their fair interest, it is referable to imbeciUity 
or caprice, and is to be considered as an exception, such as occurs 
« in all mond maxims, and like other exceptions, confirms and proves 
the rule. 

Srdly. That it is the part of a wise and equitable government, to 
protect men to the utmost in those pursuits which have self-pre- 
linrvation and self-interest for their object, in so far as they do not 
by violence, fraud, or injustice, infringe die rights of others ; and 
that in such protection consists the whole duty of government. 
Unless each individual were to make himself and his family the 
principal objects of his care, our species could neither be sustained 
nor. continued : the whole enet^y^of productive labor constituting 
industry, hinges on this. The vetj existence of the whole com- 
munity depends on the labors of the ploughman and the weaver j 
but it 'Would argue great ignorance of human nature^ to ascribe 
any othde numve to these kborers than their own maintenance, or 
to consider it as an imputation on the purity of their moral 
character that general beneficence constitutes no part of their in- 
ducement in the exercise of their toil and skiU.' In order therc- 

' This is happily illustrated in the following passage in the work of a 
pnxfo'incl and elegant writer, " Men are tempted to labor and to practice 
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ior^ to caU forth 4mi nnoos fo€iftltk9 m4 tKkma) •ttbtenrwiit to 
tbe w^nU of society^ aot Qnly the pirolectioa of povtont aad the 
MCttrity of property aeem »ecf sw?y, bui the most perfect hteAam 
in aiAgmentii^, wprcrnQg, and ^U^sio^ing of it wtthtn the liimci 
nkegily iB^utioiie4« It i^ thi«, if I mxatftke not, whieh oenttiiutM 
ib0 <jk(iir9at pan of civil ri^ta wi IHienieSi from ^ich (according 
« ioma of ibo hmt |ildge»), mor^ ^n from our political rigfau 
«od Ubertio9» ia derived that mviabW state of prosperity aad kqp- 
j^ineaii by whieh die ^tuatien ef dtis country stands contrasted 
with the tyranny and fsdae poUcy prevailing in moat ether nations 
o£ dM world* 

, 4iMf^ Thai commerce ia rend^ed eq«»taUe and beneficial to the 
parties and to the community at large> by the seller endeavouring 
1;o get a^ much aa ho can for bis commodi(yy and Ae buyer giving 
«s Bttio aa be cau» wjule the former is constsained to part with his 
article^ and the other induced to accept it by another and a dif«> 
leient cotiteotion ¥^(& taliee place between deidera endeavouring 
10 gam a preferoace tit market by undetseUmg each other. BytUa 
double struggle^ equity and reaeen are mamttioed by virtue of 
movat causea in the commercial worlds ju^t a9 the frame of the 
univiHM is upheld in its esietenco and harmpfiy> by the compound 
operation and counteractikm of phyaical forces > and it seema nearly 
aS' p«eaumptu6ua to meddle with the one aa widi die other, the 
fbme of die human mind beinig aa much the work of divine wisdom 
es the natural world* 

£dUy» It follows from these princ^lee) dutt prices must alwaya 
aland in the compound pr<q[iortiott of tv^ply apd demand. This at < 
first sight may appear peculiarly hard with regard to articles of the 
&rst neeee^ i ^uite die contrary^ for by th^> and by no odiet 
means or eontrivancet cm consumption be regulated, so as to con* 
form to the increase or dimimition of the stock in hand. If ^ 
bolder of an article h^a an abundant stock, he will part with it at 
a lowee price iu oeder ao make sure of disposing of it, and iii0# 
oem^, The advantages attending a high price in case of short 
atodi aiO) firat» that it forma a motive to the consumer for eetw 
uoiiiTf tending to make the existing quandty adequate to the wants 
of ilie whole year. Sndly* It serves as a criteriou and.atandard 
for the d^vee U supply called for from importaricm^ for impoet»» 
don ia not undertakni Irom any computation or ascertained know- 
iffdge of die shortness oi the atock in hand, except in so &v as the 

IvwraiWe ar t$ by iDotives of iaterest Secure t» the wwkinaa the ftuitji of 
his labor, give him t;lie prospects of indepeadence and freedom ; the publLe 
has fbnnd a fotthful minister ki the acquisition of wealth, and a feithfiil 
steward in hoardipe what he has ^iped. The statesman i|i this can do little 
Inpre rfwin avoid ^ota^ misohief. — Fsrpt9i^s JEtjajr o** ^^^ I^wy of Civil 
tktcicfy. P, iti. Sect, 4. 
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Wimts <ii the t6miMtttiit;y ^re expressed by high prices, tifitmHng a 
<nii9ttve for cottimercial ^terprixe, in conformity to Ae principled 
t>f humftn nftture tbove expMifea. 

Sixthly, It equally follows from these princii^es that it is foir 
Ae benefit of society, that prices should be permitted to ^ijust 
themsehres spontaneously, according to the relations of supply and 
demand. That markets should not be disturbed by tihe interfetw 
«ce of the magistrate, whose whole function is protections that 
the hand of power must in all cases be kept off, tis pernicious in 
'title Comtnerdal intercourse of individuals, tmd peculiarly dangerous 
with regard to those who deal in articles indispensable to human 
life ; 80 that the inference upon the wh<de matter in question is^ 
that teemitg and ctmpetieitm are the indispensable and sole requi- 
sites for attaining in perfection the advantages deitrable to mankind 
from industry and commerce. 

IV) return. The prejudice conceived against midcBe-men, de- 
fends on a fallacy which a little sagacity will detect. A hasty and 
shidlow consideration of the sid>ject leads many, among whom at6 
^9dtne of the mote enli^tened class of society, to imagme that in 
these tnmsactions then is an accumulated profit obtained, at dhe 
expettce of the consumer. They apptehend that the grower parts 
wMi his commodity to the midtUe-man on Ae same tarms he would 
do to the Consumer. This is not the case. It cannot be the caseJ 
He lets the mtddlcHman have his com or cattle for less than h^ 
himself would accept at the market, and which of reason and ne- 
cessity he must and ought to have, had he been at the additional 
eitpense of time and money in proceedmg to the market. Nay 
more, it can be made plain to the meanest capacity, that tht mxd« 
die-man, on the more enlarged scale on which he deals, can afibrd 
to take smaller profits on each transaction than the grower could 
on a smaller quantity of the article,' so that the puWic is demon- 
ttrably a gainer by this transaction. 

But it is alleged that when articles constituting the necessaries 
of life, get into the hands of great merchants, who are smaller in 
number as their dealings are more extensive, they are Aereby 
enabled to combine by acting in comrert ao as to command the 
market and to produce all the eHects of a monopoly. 

! beg here the t^loseet attention while I detect this most dangerous 
and specious fallacy ; and tS t should happily be able to do justice 
in words to those grounds upon which my own conviction is - 
founded, I am confident I shdl carry the Kke conviction to the 
mind of every man of ordinary understanding, who divesting him-**' . 
ielf of passion and prejudice will candidly lend his attention. 

' See this admirably Uhistrated in Smith's Wealth of Nations. Vti. t. 

|>. 106^118. 
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I believe that according to all the rules both of law and of logkf 
the onus probandi l\e& on the affirmative side of a question. It is 
fair therefore to set out by calling for the proofs of these com- 
binations and monopolies* I have hitherto heard nothing but 
5 ratuitous assertion, and when the advocates for the existence of 
biese abuses are called upon for proofs and have not been aWe to 
j)roduce them, we have been told that though there may be no express 
covenant between the dealers or producers of corn, cattle, or buttes, 
there is a virtual or tacit one implied in the community of interest, 
which binds them together. But this remark, if there is any force 
of truth in it, will apply to every branch of trade whatever 5 so 
that there could be no such thing as fair dealing in the world. 
Commerce itself, in the most comprehensive sense of the word, 
would, if this principle were admitt^d> be only another term for 
conspiracy and oppression, and no article could at any time or in 
any place be procurable at a just and reasonable rate. The truth is 
that the interested efforts x>£ the seller are duly counteracted and 
controlled by the like motive in the buyer, and it is this, struggle 
combined with the relation between supply and demand, con&titut.- 
ing and legulatipg that competition which ascertains md fixes the 
intermediate and fair point in the price of all articles at market. 

When they are pressed still farther for proofs they allege that 
provisions differ from all other goods in this respect,^ that they are inr 
dispensable to life, the consumer has no option^ as in many other arr 
tides, and must therefore take them on any terms. But if there were 
any truth in this observation, society would be more or less exposed 
to this wrong at all times. The same capital can with equal ease 
purchase a large quantity at a lower rate as it can a smaller 
quantity at a higher rate, so that it w6uld be equally in the power 
of middlemen at all times to deal out provisions at an exorbitant 
price in a year of plenty, as in a year of scarcity. What were 
these monopolists about in years of common plenty ? for if it is 
true, as they allege, that the scarcity ^s not real, in what does diis 
year differ from any other ? Are monopolists like locusts, whose 
visitations occur from no visible cause and at such uncertain in- 
tervals as neither to be foreseen nor prevented. If the power of 
monopolists over the articles of subsistence depended on the di- 
minished quantity of the stock in existence, there occurs every 
year, even in those of the greatest plenty, a period, the months oC 
May and June, foi; instance, in which this stock is smaller than in a 

J ear o^ the greatest scarcity in the months of October or Novem- 
er. If the alleged abuses were real, therefore, the community, 
would be more exposed to them in the former than in the letter 
case. 

If such abuses were practicable, it does not appear why they 
should not ext::nd to other articles of necessity as well as provisions, 
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far these sure n6t the only necessaries of Ofe. In this diomte 
niment is »s necessary as food, but I have never heard that un^^ 
fatraess and oppression ia the price of clodi has ever been mattet 
of public grievance or popular damonr against the dealers in if; 
xior have manufacturers and merchants ever been the butts of that 
mdigoation and odiun^ with which farmers ai^ middlemen have 
been traduced and assailed; though the articles of wearing apparel, 
from the manner in which they are produced, the more limited 
number of those who deal in them, and from their being less pe- 
rtsl^ible, are infinitely more susceptible of becoming the objects 
of combination and monopoly than com. The supply of cloth 
is indeed not so fluctuatiag as that of corn, for it does not depend 
on seasons, but this argument will not avail those who deny the 
existence of scarcity and impute the distress to the abuses of 
dealers* The like reasoning will apply to butchers' meat, sah, 
leather, and coals* What distinguishes the products of agriculture 
from all these is the fluctuation of the supply depending on the 
variable nature of seasons, from the unconirollable course of 
nature^ but imputed by the vulgar to moral ia place of physical 
causes. Though the quantity of butchers' meat is in some 
measure dependent on agricuhure, according to. the modem method 
of feeding cattle, the influence of seasons on the supply, is not in 
the least to be compared to that of com:; and it is truly admirable 
to contemplate the regular, adequate and fair supply of aninmd 
food to this metropolis, flowing quietly from Smithfield, as from 
a. reservoir, to the mouth of every individual, after ramifying into 
all the channels of consumption, without exciting public clamor, 
and without the assistance of assize or of any regulation of 
price or rule of distribution, but what arises out of the sponta-^ 
fieous operation of supply and demand, undisturbed by human in- 
terfer^ice, and working in the same silent and salutary manner as 
the circulation of the blood or any other process of nature. 

There is another blind infatuatioh on this subject, which it be- 
longs to this place to expose, namely, that during times of scarcity 
certain articles of food are destroyed with a view to enhance Ae 
price of what remains* We are told, for instance, that die Dutch, 
in consequence of sometimes widely mistsiking in their calcula-^ 
tions of the quantity of the spices required for the markets of Eu» 
rope> by reason of the remoteness of their settlements, and flindii^ 
on their arrival that they have imported ihuch more than they 
want) throw a large proportion of them into the se^' I am not 
tofope^ent to decide on the truth of this, but it may be safely ad^ 
miuieii ^jbat there i» nothing incredible in such an op^tion of com* 
9ierce being practised upon a superabundant mr^cle of luxury, the 
spoj^taneovS'.pfroduetion of those remote possessioha from whcnct 
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limj tre brou^t. But if yirt were toM, tha^ when tte Da^ de^ 
sticytheif epices, it is not when they are superabundant, but wbea 
timj are most scarce, who could betieTe this i This k is, however> 
whicii IB alleged wkh regard to com \ and it is with a mixture of 
fity and disgust diat we sometimes hear persons of rank and edn^ 
-cation iiur abofe die Tulgir, profees their belief in this stlMgt 
dogma. IF any one Couki be found at once so wicked and foolish 
M to practise this, it would certainly be in years of the pettiest 
^adHmdance. But when we reflect that it is not in times &f OTer- 
dowtng plenty^ but in Aose of scarcity and distress, that thiseaof^ 
mity is said to be committed ; that it is not on an article of hHcury^ 
but on a necessary of li^; that it is not xm a spontaneous produe* 
•tion of the earth, but on the most precious fnnt of human toil | 
insanity itself could hot be guiky of it, nor could . any thmg but 
fatuity give credit to it ; and the belief of it is as disgraceful to 
iiuman reason, as of any of the dogmas of the most gro?eling stt* 
perstitiom . . 

The outcry that has been raised against large farms may be 
bdduced as another example of popular «rror on the subject of pio^ 
▼ieionsk It is unnecessary to enter into calculations to prove the 
ndi^antages resulting from die smaller proportional number of hcnies 
kept in large than in small farms, and the adtantages of the former 
ijrer die htter in admitting greater scope for a due succession of 
cxops^ as well as e^ety other advantage enjoyed by every other 
manufacturer on an enlarged scale, enabling him to produce die 
greatest possible quantity of his commodity for the 4ise of nmi 
at the least possible expense, and diereby to tnidersell others, to 
tiie great and manifest benefit of the consumo:. Without dilating 
<m ^ese topics, it is only necessary to refer to one incontrovetdbte 
iiict, mm^ly, that it is bv large fiarms alone diat markets are or 
can btt suited ; for small farms either yield no more than what 
subsists the cultivaMns, or so litde surplus, that .neither towns, dM 
manufacturing population, the army nor navy, nor in short any 
puschuers or consumers of provisions, could be adequately supM. 
plied by thttro« It is « self*evtdent proposition that the more food 
diat is pipodoced over and above what is required for die subsistt 
«iice of diose who raise it, so much the better it is for a manufae* 
during community such as ours ; for there will be the more to bring 
to market, so as to increase the ratio of the supply to the demand> 
die circumstance which alone can keep down prices. It is the 
augmentted i»odttction of the staple articles of lite> which is alone 
desei^riiig of consideradon m die eyes of the truly enl^hxenedaiid 
patrbdc ; and it excites our pity to liear diose whoought to^kiAosP 
better> arguitig seriously in favor of small ferms, irom the stettfr 
^saatity ^of poukry, pigs» and eggs, which they send to market. 
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' Hie laws ehac^ m the reign of Edward VL^ show die shaQcnr 
said false conceptioiis di all rarits in t^t age, on die siArject of lAm 
trade in com ;^2nd tended still further to foster and countenance 
popular prejudices^ They were admitted on the rolls of ParUa^ 
ment about the same time that transibstantiation was expunged- 
from die>canon-book, and seem to have been the worthy ^uccessor*- 
of that article of faith. . One can as easily believe diat bread W 
beef, or that beef is bread, as that bread or beef of a 'Whoks<»Ea« 
quality can, in time of scarcity »tiiA, public dbtress, be destroyed 
by any human being for avaricious purposes, or Aat the whole body 
of farmers, graziers, and dealers in provisions, in the kingdom, cao^ 
eater into a conspiracy^ against the consumers. In ^ age of £d^ 
ward VI. knowledge had made great advances, and had established 
die reformation 5 but this is a proof, among many others, howblow? 
such advances are; nor' oug^f we to wonder diat prejodicet 
and errors ^ould then exist, whi<^ are prevalent in thk m<»re 
•nMghtened age.^ ^ 

- In the early ages of commerce, the emduments of it were ooiu 
jSned to a few individuals. Any one possessed of a moderate 
capital, with sagacity to arail himsdtf c^ it to the utmost, soo^ 
^outstripped his poor and more ignorant nei^bours. In the fifteentii 
centu^, there arose in Europe a family^ of merchants, which b^ 
success^ commerce attained' to- the dignity and importance of 
soveivign princes, so as in the succeeding century to give two 
queens to France, and three pontiffs to Rome. In the sixteenth 
ami seventeenth centuries theve were much richer merchants in 
London than in the present tames, though commerce has increased 
ft Hundred fold. There are now thousands who attain competency^ 
kundreds who obtain opulence, but there are none who by copfti* 

» Statutes of the Srd and 4tli of Edward VI. chap. 19, and «X; 6th «if Ed- 
wird VI. chap. 14 ; 7th of Edward VI. chap. 14. 

^ There was one just and real cause of complaint, which coatiibufted 
■•ote iperhaps than any other .cause to the dbtres.sed state of the markets at 
one period of this reign. This was the state of the coin, with regard to debase^ 
ment and ^e6cient weight and quantity, as well as the want of a due adjast- 
ment of the value of gold and silver to each oth(;r. This produced sud^ 
^rio'us inconvenience, that Uie graziers and other owners of the ueces^ 
saries of life did not know what to ask nor take in exchange f(H- them; and 
0ther parted with their commodities with reluctance, or carried them back 
and never returned. The monetary system began to be improved towards 
the end of this reign, and was completed in that of Elizabeth. See Treatise 
en t^^ Coin of the Realm, by the Earl of Liverpool. London, 1805. p. 91. 

3 The house of Medici is here alluded to. This family waa original^ of 
ifm mdiosl profession, as their name implies. Oneof them was enabled 
t^ £mad this ill|i8tri<K» race of princes by the wealth which he accfuired 
fir^ a e<jntTatt. for supplying Florence with fuel ; but it was the tfad< 
io auk which chiefly mamtained their future splendor. ' 

NO, XVn. Vam. VOJL IX. S 
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merce alone attain to princely fortunes. What merchant now dtif 
be coinpared with Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of the Royat 
Exchange 5 or with Mr. Sutton^ the founder of the Charter House ? 
It was in those ages that the founders of some. of tlie most illus-, 
drious families' of England acquired their wedth by commerce,. 
and the situation of first magistrate of London was no uncommon 
road to the peerage. In those days monopolies and combinations 
must have been ttiuch more practicable on account of the general 
ignorance and want of competkion. But it is to be remarke4 
iaKat none of the great fortunes above alluded to were amassed by 
dealers in the necessaries of life. Monopolies detrimental to the 
general interests of society were not uncommon in those ages> but. 
tliey were created by pubtic authority, and extended only to cer^ 
tain branches of foreign trade. How miich more imposswle must 
monopoUes and combinations be in our days when capital is so, 
diffused, and when every thing is kept to. its just and salutary level 
by a system of fair and equitable * competition ! I^et any one re- ^ 
fiect for a moment, that in order to establish a combination or mono- 
poly in the necessaries of life, not only all the merchants, factors^ 
joboers, and middlemen of all descriptions, but all the growers must 
concur in forming a conspiracy against the public, mutually pledging 
their faith that not one of them will undersell the other, and let him 
ask himself if he can believe this. It is deemed a thing next to im- 
possible that a conspiracy against the state, comprehending ten or 
twelve persons, can remain long a secret. How comes it, then, 
that out of so many thousands of ^rmers, graziers, and dealers, none 
hare ever yet peached ? The only difficulty in refuting such an 
opinion is the difficulty of finding adequate words to express and 
expose its absurdities. Not the least proof has ever been brought 
of the existence of such combinations and monopolies, so that to 

• The writer need make no apology to the noble families of Osborne, 
Gower, Waldegrave, and Capel, for ranking them with the House of Medwi. 
It is remarked oy Mr. Pennant, in a book entitled London, that the grand- 
father of Queen Elizabeth, and father of the Earl of Wiltshire, was a mer- 
chant inCheapside. 

* The present equable diffusion of moderate wealth cannot be better illus* 
trated than by remarking, that in this age many palaces and superb man- 
sions have beep pulled down or converted to other purposes, while none have 
been erected ou the like scale. Somerset House, the Savoy, Bloomsbury 
House, York House, now convertwl into small private residences under the 
name (»f Albany, Cumberland House converted into the Ordnance Office, 
fcndothers, not to mention the numberless Baronial mansions and castles La 
all parts of England, now in ruins, may all be adduced as examples of the 
deci^ase of inordinate wealth. On the other hand, the multtpMcation o( 

/> commodious dwell inss for the upper and middle classes of soeiety, and th^ 

' increased comforts of all ranlcs, not onlv in the metrofolis^ but iatbe.wholt 

kingdom, exhibits a picture of individiial happiness and public pcoiperttyi 

unknown in any other age or country. .1 
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ttttempt to prove a negatiire would be fighdng with a pfaantooft 
Gratuitous assertions are as boundless as me wild imaginations of 
ftian, and endless as the affirmative propositions arising out of the 
possible combinations of language. He, therefore, who would 
engage to prove that universal combination and monppoly, with 
regard to the necessaries of life, do not exist ; or that these neces-* 
taries are not destroyed, through avarice, during dearths and fa- 
mines, would be undertaking the same sort of task as any one who 
should undertake to prove the negative of the dream of an enthu- 
siast or a lunatic. It is impossible any longer to treat the subject 
serioualy, and an apology would be due for saying so much, were 
it not a fact that the peace and safety of the community have been 
endangered by the prevalence of such extravagant opinions.* 

We hear daily from persons not otherwise deficient in good 
sense, that one of the principal causes o^ the present high price^ 
of provisions is the quantify of capital in the country, and the fa<^ 
^Iky of obtaining money or credit, particularly from country 
bankers,^ whereby dealers are enabled to engage in speculations, an4 
prevent corn from being brought to market. This is one of the 
most common popular errors. With a view to refute it I only .re# 
quire the following postulatum to be conceded, namely, that men, 
however rich, or however much at a loss to employ their money, 
will not engage in any trade, but for the purpose of gaining by 
it. Now it is evident that if such speculations keep up the arti<» 
cie beyond a certaia point, they must lose either by^ oeing over- 
taken "Sy a plentiful crop, or by the spoiling of their com in the 
granaries, and if it is short of that point, these capitalists are the 
benefactors and saviours of the community, by gradually feeding 
the market and by reserving such a stock as, under the influence 
of security of property and the check of competition, will exactly 
sare to carry us round the year, and this on terms proportioned to 
the total stoci of provisions, provided their speculations have been 
made upon sound grounds ; for in this case their profit and advan- 
tage would be coincident with the public advantage ; as their loss 
would with die public loss, had their speculation been injudiciously 
conceived. And we have hefe another proof that fair and enfightene^d 
$elf interest is not only safe but beneficial,'nay, indispensable in fur- 
thering, the best interests of the community. It would indeed be 
a solecism in the creation, an anomaly in the wise and benefio^ 
adjustment^ of providence so admirable and conspicuous in the 
government of the world, to suppose that it could be otherwise. 

It appears that last year (1799), the speculators calculated on 

t ^ Siace this was written, the author has met wiih Mr. Burke's letter tQ 
Mr. Htt «n this subject, written in 1795, in which it is treated with all th^ 
ilogueoce and vig6r of jniod characteristic of that great man. 
* See Illustration II. 
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Mtcieii£ there for die preceding seren years, oil account of ^ tiie 
demtafeictti of ^tbe Hessian fly. 

T The dcaincity occa^oned by the bad season last year (1799,) 
being established as the main cause of the high price of provisions* 
let JUS next enquire whether there are notr-subordinate and secoiw 
daiy causes of it. Several of these have been urged with plausi^ 
bility and possibly with truth* 

1st. The depreciation of money.* The same denomination of 
^oin will not go half so far in purchasing the articles of sub* 
ttstence as they did forty years ago ; and the question is whether 
ihe wages of lAor have kept pace with this. It is well known 
that wages have been greatly raised within these few years as 
well as the pay of the army and navy. Whether they ought to 
keep es^ct pace with the depreciation of money, is a very diffi- 
cult and delicate question, but it would be highly impolitic to 
raise wages at any time by law, and it would be highly impolitie 
and eveh dangerous to do so in a case of temporary distress «uch 
?s the present ; ^ for they could not be reduced without the risk of 
popular commotion, and the great resource against famine, found* 
edon dipoinished consumption, would thereby be done away, 
f Sdly. The increased consumption on account of the war. This 
is a point which admits of pretty accurate solution by calculation; 
The number of land forces employed is under ^0,000 ; but let 
them be taken at that : the number of seamen and marines voted by 
Parliament is 120,000. The prisoners of war have at times ex* 
peeded 50,000, ^ though at present under that number. Now^ 
the two first classes would be consuming provisions, wherever they 
were^and provisions of this country, were they all at home; but 
^ very large proportion of them are on foreign service, and main- 
tained chiefly from the production of other countries, not to men-^ 
tion the diminution of consumers by the sword and deadly cltmateSf 
It as true that soldiers and sailors consume more provisions, partl^ 
cutarly animal food, than they would in the situation of peasa(nt$ 
and artisans. Let it be admitted that they consume .twice as much,} 
which is certainly above the truth* This being assumed, th^ 
' See Illustration HI. 

aising of wages, the government resorted to the 
akiqg an allowance froqi the poor's rates to la<r 
After the scarqt)^ it was i'ound not possible to di^ 
ad \i is found to ^dd grejuly to the evils of the 
g thq idle and improvident habits of the laboring 

n at ths^t time a commissioner of sick and woundr 

:rs of war being thdp under the direction of that 

boards he had the opportunity pf accurate information on this subject. Ii^ 

^^ two last years of the waf^ that is I643 and IQU^ the^ aniouuteq tp ^o^q 

|haii$0|06Q. ^ ' ^ * , 
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yivheit humbet, that is 320,000) are to be considered ai ad^tcional 
«tioiicbs. To these the pri^ners of war being added, the whole 
mimber of additional conSHmers is 350,000. The population 
of the three kii^doms ts about 15 milltont. ■ This increased coh- 
sumption therefore is not quite one ^Srd part of the whole. Now 
what should we say to the master of a family who should allege 
that he has wherewithal to maintain 4*3 persons, but that if a 
«ii^kiindtTidual were added, it would be productire of the greatest 
distress to the whole i Is there a man deserving of the name 6i 
a Briton who can entertam so mean an opinion of the spirit and 
i:esources of htscouncry, or who can employ so pitiful an argumeift 
so vilify the pabKc counsels, or to cramp those national ex« 
crtions so salutary, and at this moment so indispensable to the 
public welfare and defence. There is no point better asctrtained 
from authentic history, than that war, whether foreign or civil, has 
liad no effect in creating acarctty. The prices which have been 
extracted from public records bcch by authors and parUamentart 
committees, are oompl^ely in proof of this. It maty be asked^ 
whence has arisen the popular persuasion of the contrary, a per^ 
^asion which has been so cruelly abused by the factious and igno^ 
rant^ for the purpose of exciting public discoi^tent ? We can only 
refer it to that catalogue of popular errors and prejudices so preva- 
lent amoi^ the vulgar ; and in the present instance perhaps no 
fO(ther nor better reason can be assigned, than that the worda 
Peace and Plenty happen to have the same initial letter, which 
gives them that alliterative quality, of ni^hich almost all popular 
adages partake. . 

It has also been attempted to connect the war witih the scarcity, 
by aHegtng thatthe high prices are referable to the enormous taxes 
and loans, accumulated to an unprecedented and unheard d 
amount. There can be no doubt that these, by multiplying^ the 
circulating medium, have a tendency to depreciate money, asul 
thereby to unsettle the due! ratio between wages and the price of pro- 
visions.^ But as this has had no effect in checking productive indus- 
try (the true and only criterion and constituent of national prosper- 
tity) : it must be admitted to stand low in the list of evils. An«vil 
however it undeniably is, though a necessary one, being the price 
as it were or sacrifice called for by that sjrstem of defence and 
self preservation, which alone could save the country in the late 
and present convulsed state of the world ; but considered as a 
crimination of muiistry, it is at once so shallow and captious as to 
require no further notice. 

* By ths population returns of 1801, the population of Great Britain was 
lOtWkfii!^ AOQ the lowest computation of that of Ireland is four millions. 
* See Ulustratiun IIL 
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S4ly. Agi^cttlture not Jteepuig pace with pQpiitatkm and rwRxt* 
£M:t«ircfl«. Dr. Goldsmith has bees heard to.c^fcss diat hit poem 
ienlitlfid the-Doserted Vilbige, js merely a poeitiaid fiction \ and Or* 
Price's statements} and reasonings in proof of the decvoase of popuUv* 
4ioa in. England, have been completely overset and refuted both br 
4acts and inference* A friend of mine extremely co^ersant in suen 
res^archeS| has inferred from d^ study of Doofidsday book and 
otlpker documents that the population of £iiglan<i>at the coiujuest, wa« 
30t more than one sixth of what it isi at preseaM;- When the low 
iftute of agriculture is con^decedi and d^t. the. greater paf£ of tb^ 
isubsistence was then derived from animal- food produced by die 
nature herbage ; when it is considered how slowly all improve^ 
iqEients advsmced for several subsequent agesi under the discoiiragcr 
^ents of feudal oppression and barbarism^ ahd what gneat accefr* 
mkv\^ have he^n m^de to the food of man in the la^ and.prtisieiit 
C^tury^ by impvoved and extended. a^icuttj^re^. and the. introduce 
lioa of .potatoes, it will not appear surpmng: that the populatioa 
;lboiild l>e sue times greater, thfu) at the: conquest. It appears 
i^t^rly from ptrUajnentary xs^vm iu$d odier docianents^ tluit the 
ieci^ai^ Qf;(]H>pulation in. this reign alpoe is equal t& the whole 
cetpoijUtionr in the :1 \ih €entuty> The growxh of LoikIo% Liverpoolt 
^Aancfaester» J^jpminghams Leeds, Hi^, and other towns^ afibrds 
«i^fiicimtpropf(pf:th^ great increase of.niui|ibersiii the seats of trade 
;g]ld maonfactories, wl^k there is ilOtpfpof of the decrease of it ii| 
irillMes* .- . . ' . . V 

u' There is still itqotha? circumstance from which the rapid in»> 
create of population in this reign is deducible. . Notwithstand^ 
^. die i»roc%kus accessions to the general mass of subsistence 
lliL.diis..period9 it haa not kept pace with the accessions of c(xi^ 
#ttmeirs, as is demonstrable from the statement, already made of 
tfte almost total cessation of expoitation for near forty years, 
luid the great increase .of importation in the same time. Now a 
jsunnent's reflexion will account for this ^ for the greater part of d^e 
manufactured articles not beix^ for domestic, but for foreign con^- 
4Rimptioii, a disproportionate share of capital and labor is directed 
Ko oianufactories in preference to agikulture. And it jeems'botfa 
natural and reasonable that as other countri^ ta)» off the redun-^ 
idant products. of our looms,, fprges, and potteries, that we should 
iakeoffthe redundant products • (^ their fields. Corn indeed as 
4in article of comaierce is in no reeqpect difierent from, any other 
<manufactured*commodityt in so far as relates lio supply ;and demand; 
but being a necessary of life it is more the. fiubgeot ofl jealousy and 
alarm. It may be asked why cloth being also a necessary of life, 
is not in like manner the object of public prejudice. As it is much 
kM^ perishable than com, it would be much more easily monopo- 

^ See Illustration IL 
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Bsed and hoarded, if dris urat possible. The reason why tMfc 
ankle has never been tlie subject of public damor, seems to be 
chat jthe supply is more abundant, and that it is not subject to 
flu<:tuatioa8 as com is from bad Seasons. 

The inference from the vhoie of this is, that the increase <£ 
peculation has rendered importation necessary for a long series df 
years, even in seasons of ordinary plenty, and much more «o the 
fast two years on account of bad crops ; that nodiing but a va* 
deficiency in these years could render such an unparalleled amooot 
oi importadon necessary ; and that nothing can argue more de^ 
ploratde shallowness and ignorance, than the opinion of tkdse who 
maintain that there has been no real scarcity. 
' 4thly. The prosecution of those who are ihvidiously stjded 
iorestaUet^ and regraters. It has already been abundantly 
proved that no definition can be given which can discriminate 
forestallers from other dealers. All dealers therefore must be ap*> 
prehensive of being deemed criminal by construction of law. This 
crime is not a malum inse; no manV conscience therefore can 
point it out to him, and it difiers from all other maia prohibttaf ih 
.not admitting of any defimte or recognisable description $-90 that 
under the influence of such ambiguous and unccMiscious guilt, ^ef 
must live in perpetual dread of our tribunals, sudi as we conc^rfe 
heretics t6 do under the awe of the inquisition. 
• Now there is no maxim in commerce better establi^ed, Atan 
that profits ought to bear proportion to risks, and dlits is so fully 
recognized in the practice of trade, and its reasonableness so 
evident, that it could be losing time to set about proving it; belt 
the present subject afibrds an apt example for ks illustrBtibn; for 
when a dealer subjects himself to the penalties and opprobriuth 
incid^it to a legal prosecution, and to the still more terrible 
vengeance of a deluded and incensed populace, aiming at the 
destruction of his character, property and life, will it be a smadl 
additional profit which will compensate for all this ? Those men 
of diaracter and capital who are timid, will be driven firom tlie 
trade, and the transport of provision, indispensable to the svb^ 
sistence of the community, would be at an end* Wkit has saved 
Us from this evil, and from the horrors of conflagration and mai- 
sacre, but the country being in a state of armed preparation, on 
account of the external dangers of the state ? What have those 
to answer for, therefore, who have by printed and oral represent- 
atiohs (not intentionally, I admit, but ignorantly) goaded on the 
multitude to acts of outrage and persecution against innoeen<, 
useful and estimable individuals, thereby aggravating the public dis- 
tress' by s^king terror into those who supply the markets. 
The mob nught have been the victims of diehr own fury, had tbe)r 
wt) httm met by a.firm .a&d tempenMc jKtistaacc. Doctriais <k 
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^ most dangerous tendency had been propagated from the bench, 
the bar, the hustings, the press, and even the pulpit countenancing 
the popular prejudices and passions which incited to those acts. Let 
us not however withhold our meed of praise from the common-coun^ 
cil man, who having too hastily and credulously related in a late 
public speech, the history of a family alleged to have been driven to 
d^pair and suicide by famine^ which was found by enquiries on 
^he ^t to be totally vdd of truth, took occasion at one of the 
next public meetings to make amends by correcting his former 
Statement, and of recanting what he had said with regard to his 
belief in monopolies and combinations. And may we also presume 
to hope that those virtuous and learned judges whose decrees and 
an^ority carry such deserved weight, may be also led to re-consider 
•Q, subject on whkh, as it lies out of the tract of that technical know- 
ledge, and those professional habits and studies to which they so 
iionorably devote themselves, it is no disgrace for them to have 
formed a hasty opinion ? 

It is not m^nt here absolutely to deny that the abuses alluded 
to can in no case exist. There is no proposition depending on 
cnoral evidence, which is not liable to exceptions. It is conceivable, 
nay probable, that by some rare concurrence of circumstances, par- 
ticularly w^ere society is on a small scale, the dealers in the neces- 
saries of life may have had it in their power to controul the markets 
and exa(^ more than a fair profit. Under the imperfect state of 
human nature, and the variable state of human afiairs and in- 
stitutions, the conduct of a government, in enacting and dispensing 
JUvs, must be guided with regard to what is expedient, by averages 
and approximations gathered from a fair induction of facts, so as 
;tO attain the greatest practicable, though not the greatest possible 
good, by adopting in short what is best upon the whole : and we 
Jippe it has been demonstrated that it is by far best upon the 
ivhole that protection and fair xiompetition are the only saf<f-guard« 
,of society, though in spite of these there may arise single instances 
of oppression* And does it not become the disputants in all 
,4)Uestions of this nature, io that spirit of candor inseparable from 
iiih^ral men, on the one side not dogmatically to assert that thqir 
JHlle admits of no exception^ while the other side should beware 
least, misled by some specious and insulated facts, they erect ah 
exception into a rule ? 

5thly. The assize of bread. Historians mention that this was 
first instituted in the reign of Henry III. so that it may be said to 
be co-eval wth parliament, apd therefore venerable on the score of 
.antiquity* This was nevertheless an age of darkness and ignorance. 
.This law, by establishing a maximum of profit, directly militates 
jigftidst the freedom of commerce, and must therefore be pernicious 
:tp «)cifty, if there is any reawm or. justice in thofe principles now 
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adnutted by all enlightened men, and wbich it is one of the msun 
objects of this letter to illustrate. I shall endeavour to point o^ 
sofhe of its inconveniences which have not commonly been at- 
tended to. 

1st. The baker, in consequence of his profit being fixed, has 
but little inducement to buy his flour as cheap as he can, which 
he would do, were his pronts to accrue to him like those of other 
tradesmen. This is sufficiently obvious. But there is another 
consequence not so obvious^ though equally certain, and to which 
I solicit the most particular attention. The miller knowing that 
be may have what price he pleases from the baker, is little anxious 
how much he gives the farmer. The baker has even an interest 
m buying his flour at a high price, and in reporting to the magifti* 
trate only the highest price which he gives^ excluding the flour of 
inferior quality; for as part of bis profit depends on the number of 
loaves he can bake over and above the statutary number in a sack 
of flour, his prqfit will be greater, the higher the price. He l)a$ 
been accordingly known to have oflFered more to the miller than he 
asked. Who does not see that the ijreater the scarcity the greater 
thie temptation to these practices ? who does not see that it is to this^ 
together with the discouragement given. to the supplies of the 
msurket^, and not to the ckinueras of forestalling and monopolising, 
&at we are to look for the real causes of the price of bread being 
higher than the scarcity will warrant. * 
. 2ndly. The above mentioned objection will apply to the assize. in 

' However true this may be in so far as it relates to the baker, I have, 
since writing this letter, l)een inclined to doubt of its truth, as it relates to 
the farmer. Archdeacon Tieslop published a tract in 1801, entitfed a Com- 
parative Statement of the food produced ifrom arable and grass lands. In 
the Appendix to it he makes a remark equally new and ingenious as.it is 
important and incontrovertible, len»ling to prove that the rair return to a 
^mer ought not to be in the simple inverse proportion of the comparative 
amount of the yearly crop. In oraer that a farmer may be enabled to Hve 
and pay his rent, the price of corn in a year of scarcity should be so far in-i- 
creased as to aifoi'd a sum equal to that of a year of average plenty. The 
reasonableness of this is self-evident, and it would appear at first sight that 
this increase ought to be in the simple inverse proportion of the deficiency 
of the crop : for instance, if the crop should' have fallen short one half or one 
third, that then the price demanded ought to be one half or one third more. 
A more close attention will demonstrdte the fallacy of this; fur suppose 
thci total annual average production of a farm to be fifty quarters, the 
farmer after reserving a sufficiency for the support of his family and for seed, 
which are computed at two-fifths, can bring 30 quarters <o market, where- 
with to pay hi» rent and have a living profit. A bad year occurs, in. which 
the total production is only oue-h^H, that is 35 quarters. From this Jet 20 
be deducted for sustenance and seed, there remains only 5 to bring to mar- 
ket, that is, one-sixth of the average year, in place of one half, as had been 
hastitv computed. The same rule will apply pro rvta whatever |he degreo 
of defideocy may be» 
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the aboxaot ; but I beg to point out some great emr in tltt psiw 
ttctilar manner in which it ie now cotiducted* 

The difference in the price at which white and brown bread is 
directed to be sold, remains the same at whatever price bread may 
be. The difference in price of one species of loaf from the other^ 
it by the present regulation three halfpence, so that supposing tha 

£rice of the white baf to be sixpence, the price ef the brown ok 
outehold would be four-pence halfpenny, that is, one-fourth less ; 
but supposing the price of the white loaf to be a shilling, that ot 
the brown would be ten-pence halfpenny, that is, one-eighth less. 
Is not this giving an incre>3ing premium on the consumption of 
white bread proportioned to the rise of the price ? that is, of the ' 
scarcity, so that when there is the greatest dearth there is the least 
inducement to eat brown bread \ and there is a rirtual prohibition 
of it, when roost wanted for the relief of the poor, 

Srdly. The assize is so set tliat the baker has a greater interest iri 
selling white than he has in selling brown bread. The flour of 
which the latter is made is less retentive of moisture in the or^i^ 
so dtat a greater quantity pf flour is necessary, in order to yield the 
^me weight of bread. It also requires more yeast. Tnese cir« 
ciimstances are not taken into account in setting the assize. 

4thly, It is impossible by means of the assize to make the price of 
thread to conform to the price of wheat in cas^ of sudden fluctu-' 
ation, without offending popular prejudice and ignorance. Wheii 
a fall in die price of wl^t or flour takes place, the magistrate im- 
mediately sets the assize accordingly, but as bakers have a more or 
less stocK on hand, purchased at a higher price, this leads to evi- 
ident hardship and injustice, which has occasionally been so Woss 
and glaring as to induce the magistrate to relax the rigor of th^ 
law. 

It would be tedious here to enumerate all the inconveniences 
and inaccuracies belonging both to the principle and practice of 
the assize. They have been pointed out by a very ingenious and 
respectable clergyman,' who had bestowed great labor and atten- 
tion on this subject. It is a strong objection to assize in general, 
that it is not in the power of calculation to construct a table that 

' The Rev. Dbr. Heslop, in a work intitled Observations on the Stat. SI. 
G€k>. 11. Though the arzaments on this siihject vittt demonstrative and 
convincing to every enlighioned and unpreiudiced mind, the assize was nat 
abolished till the 8e«8ion of 1815, when a bill to this effect was brought is 
by Mr. Frankland Lewis. In a very able report of the Committee on this 
bill, besides the above stated objections, it was proved by reference made 
to places where no assize was practised, Birmingham, Manchester, Bath^ 
let., that the price of bread was lower than where the law of assise was put 
In ifractice. The good cfiisct of ^his abolition, however, is likely to he frut* 
trated in all those towns in which there are corporations of bakers, institu* 
tions which can only b^ considered as leg»l and organized combiiiations» 
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Aall bfe €»)u!tably ai^iisted to aH the IB actuations and varieties Of 
^e matefisds. In order to make even an approximation to equity^ 
much more skiU and science is required than can be expected from 
those irho are charged with this duty; 

From what has been said respecting die causes of the distresses^ 
it is erident that we can promise ourselves no substantial relief 
but from importation, in so far as regards the temporary evil ; and 
from augmented cultivation^ in so far as regards the permanent 
sufficiency of food in future. As a remedy for the scarcity arising 
from the oad crop of l795j the govenunent undertook to ittipon 
^(xn on their own account, and to dispose of it with merely a 
saving profit. This appeared very plausible, and was certainly 
ttttdertaketi with the best intention, but it was soon abandoned^ 
for they could not import ^ quantity adequate to the want of the 
trhole community ; and as this damped all private enterprize, H 
would have proved instead of a salutary measure a most pemic^^ 
6us one. Great benefit arose from it, however, as it proved a most 
instrucdve practical lesison, in confirmation of a principle which 
it has h^en one of the chief objects of this letter to inculcatei 
iiatnely, diat the public is never so well served as by free tradi^ 
and individual competition. No individuals, however .large their 
capital, could enter into competition with the public treasury, 
under any circumstances ; but when that treasury professes to sell 
at a price at which no private person Could afford to sell, this is a 
virtual prohibition of what is understood by. commerce. Though 
tiie present scarcity (ISOO,) therefore is much greater than that of 
1795, no such njeasure has been resorted to. 

It is evident that nothing but the extension of cultivation can 
make our domestic productions keep pace with the increasing popu- 
lation. There has for the last fifty years been an immense additioii 
to the food of man, from numerous enclosures of commons, the 
ictiproved skiU and eoctension of agriculture, but above all, from the 
inctieasing pt6ductlon of potatoes. The population, however, in 
^oosequence.of the encouragement to rear families, from the^ de<* 
mand for hands to carry on those manufactures by whicti the 
,Wants of other nations are supplied, has greatly outstripped thesf 
hew and increased sources of subsistence, insomuch that from th« 
begmning of die present reign there has been a constant depen-^ 
dence on other countries for the requisite quantity of corn. Since 
the year 1766 there have been only six years ■ in which the s«m 
total of exported com of all species has exceeded the imported. 

As the late prosecutioniS of dealers have been manifestly founded 
on false principles^ and have proi^ed highly injurious by o^ructing 

? fki efery year since thh Hetter was irriiten, that k trom 1800 to iei6> ikt 
iaporUtion has greatly exceeded the exportation. 
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tKe supply of the market Qirough the mtimidatioh Vhich dieyoc*^ 
vrasionedy it would be adTisable to repetl the comtnon law as weU 
. as the statute la\ir on this subject. In repealing the law of £d-«> 
ward VL in 1772, it was an oversight not to have abrogated' the 
pommon la^ on, this subject at the same time, for convictions have 
lately taken place on the latter. The preamble to the statute of 
1772, ^nd the speeches in the debate, particularly that of Mri 
BurkC) set the impolitic tendency of the ancient law in the strong* 
e$t point of view. So great was the impression made on the inem- 
jbers of the legislatiiire by this enlightened view of the subject, that 
on a petition pre^nted by the city of London in 1787, praying 2^ 
$uppression of the practices of forestallers, monopolisers, and re- 

gaters, to which they ascribed the high price of provision, ihs 
ouse of Commons refused even to take it into consideration. A 
like petition was presented in 1796, which was favorably reported 
upon by a Committee, but was rejected by the House. 

In case the total repeal of these laws should not be deemed 
fa^ and politic in the present irritated state of the public mind» 
I beg to suggest with that diiEdehce which becomes one who does 
opt belong to the profession of the law, that they might be dis- 
a^ed of thmr pernicious t^nidericy by enacting, tliat no cohvictioa 
shall follow unless it ^U appear in proof that the act con^mitted 

. ? It was no donbt the intention of the logislatnre to have abrogated the ivhole 
laws relating to tliis subject, for by not doing «o the repeal of the statnte of Ed- 
ward II. proved nugatory, as actions still lay at common law. I was informed 
by the late Sir WiUtani FNilteney, that the following circumstance gave rise to 
that act of parliament : London was at that time supplied with immense quan- 
tities of fresb. butter, from that part of Yorkshire called Holdemess. The 
dairies we're farmed by London dealers, who were in the practice of atconmio- 
dating other shopkeepers with what they could not dispose of themselves.. It 
was plain that it was entirely out of the power of farmers to bring this commo- 
dity to market themselves, and as it is a very perishable article, the prompt 
method that has been described was the best possible for the pjiblic benefit. In 
the course of this traffic, however, one of these dealers was brought under the 
predicament of Edward VL's statute, and was convicted. Lonl Mansfield, 
from a pnncipld of justice and humanity, and perceiving that the infliction of the 
penalty ^ould ruin their trade, contrived to suspend judgment, and suggested 
^he repeal of the statute in the interim. 

In 1767, in consequence of complaints concerning the high price of provbiont, 
knd petitions having been presented to the House of Conuuons on that snbject, 
amcribtng it to the practices of forestallers, jobbers. Sec. a bill was brought into 
parliament to enforce the law against such offenders ; but the Committee t^* 
pointed to consider tliese laws, came to the following resolntions, vie. 

1st. ** That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the several laws relating to 
badgers, engrossers, forestallers, and regraters, by preventing the circnlatio|» of 
a|id free trade in com and other provisions, kwe been the means pf tainsng the 
juriee thereof in many parts of the kingdom. 

Sndly. <^ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the House be moved 
ibr leave to bring in a bill to remedy the evils oceasioned by the said It^ws.? 

In consequence of Iresh petitions from the country to the samepnrport as the 
former, the matter lay over tiU 1773, when the above mentioned btU was broo^t 
in and passed* 
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has been a matter of real detriment ' to the public or to an indtiri<* 
dual* Till this or some other security shall be afforded to dealers^ 
men of credit, character and capital, through whom alone a faiS* 
and regular supply of the market can be attained, will be entirely 
driven from the trade which will fall into the hands of hucksters 
and adventurers, I knowfo^ certain that these prosecutions have 
already had a bad effect, and if tliey should still go on, will aggravate 
the evils of the present deficient crop. Notwithstanding of the 
shortness of this year's (1800) crop, and the want of the assistance 
usual in other years from the surplus of the preceding one,»which 
is generally equal to the supply of three months or more after 
harvest, the public will look for some farther fall ; and if this shaH 
not happen, it will be difficult to assign any other causes for it than 
the discouragement of commercial competition, and the great profits 
necessary ro enaWe growers to bring their own produce to 
market, or to conipensate for the risks to such unintimidated 
dealers as may continue to supply the markets, * 

Having thus humbly stated what I conceive to be the most ex- 
pedient and practicable means of relieving and preventing scarcity, 
there remains only one measure upon which some animadversion is 
called, as it has been recommended through the press as very advisable 
in the presnt rr/5/>, I mean the establishment ofzmaaimum of price. 
As the principle of this has been exploded in the most satisfactory 
manner by all the soundest writers on political economy, I shall not 
enter into the reasonings on the subject, but only make a few- 
references to history respecting the practical effects of it. It was 
tried in the reign of Edward IL in the year 1315, under the pres- 
sure of a great scarcity, and during one of the worst administra« 
tions that England ever saw ; but was abandoned on its being 
found mischievous axi^ impracticable. It was tried in France 
during an administration still more execrable and flagitious, that 
of Robespierre, and without the excuse of that ignorance and 
barbarism which prevailed in the 14th century. Here also it 
was abandoned for the like reasons, after it had been promulgated 
in a complicated system of regulations filling two quarto volumes. 
In referring to ancient history we find similar proceedings. Sue- 
tonius cap. S*. mentions, that it was tried at Rome by Tiberius in 
the plenitude of his tyranny. The Emperor Dioclesian, equally 
ignorant and tyrannical, endeavoured to quiet the people by insti- 
tuting a maximum, as we learn from the following passage in 
'Lactantius, De morte persecuiorum. « Idemj quum vanis imquita^ 

J This Mea seems to meet with some conntenance from an expression of 
Lord - Coke, who says that " an engrosser may be indicted at tlje common law aS 
foe 9n 9ffm/ce malum in $e. "— Innitute* of the Laws of En^and, p. iii. 

^ See in Illustration IV. the farther m^aw of relief adobted by Parliam^t JM 
'the course of the wfiiter sabsei|ueut to the publication of thi^ letier. 
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tibm/ement earitaiemf tegm de pretio renm venalhm shdueti 
cQM$u$ est. Tunc cb emgua et vilia multus sanguis effususj ne^ 
vetkzlfi qnUquid metu apporebut^ et caritas multo detenus exarsit, 
done^ lex necessitate ipsa post multorum exitiwn soheretur.^ ft 
ihns appears that in all ages and countries this measure has beeri 
followed by an aggrjivation of the e?il of dearth, with the addition 
of those of discontent and Woodshed. Though persons in a situa- 
tion above the vulgar, both in rank and education, are heard 
approving and recommending this measure, yet, as it is reprobated 
both by reason and experience, and as it could be dictated only by 
igncnrance and tyranny, and therefore aUiorrent to the character 
of our present rules, it is needless to dilate farther upon the 
subje^. 

I have thus, my lord, unburthened my mind, by communicating 
with all diffidence what I have felt it my duty not to withhold; 
I am sensible that it might be made much more perfect both iu 
point of matter and arrangement j but 4t has been composed at 
those short intervals of leisure, which the duties of an active pro- 
fession admit of. The whole of diis subject is a matter of the 
]«tmost delicacy and importance to the cause of humanity and 
jniblic spirit ; upon which fit behoves every man to inform himi 
self, and to throw all the light in his power. The first step 
towards alleviating the miseries of the poor, is to ascertain from 
whence they proceed; and if we cannot immediately relieve theiir 
want% let us at least soothe their discontents, by endeavouring to 
convince. them, that the evils under which they suffer, are imput- 
able to natural and uncontrols^le causes, and not to inflame their 
pjtfsions and exasperate their suierines, by representing them a« 
flowing from the crimes of dieir^ tellow subjects^ and thereby 
impelling, them to acts that aggravate the evil tenfold, and lead to 
tliemost disastrous and tragical results. 

|f it were not taking up .too i»uch of your lordship's time, ft 
would be interesting and curious to enquire upon what principle 
the strange credidity of mankind on these points is founded. - 1 
shall c»ily shortly remark that it is the nature of the human mtnd^ 
"^hc^i galled by suffering, to yield readily to jealoi&ay and suspi^^ 
don ; and in this mood << trifles light as air*' are confirming evi«- 
denice. . Fear is also very favourable to credulity, and it is upon 
this that superstitious terrors are chiefly excited. The strongest 
emotions are created by the horrors of the invisible worM; Next 
to these, animal subsistence seems to excite the deepest interest ; 
as may be exemplified in panics, in the irrational anxieties of avarice^ 
and the blind credulity with regard to the points now under dia* 
Cussion, so that these aberrations of the mind may be tenfned 
tengm-al superstititm. It is stated by one of th^ most philoso^Ur 
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on the High Prke of Provisions. 

cal of tbe dasfic poettf,' a$ the prioctpai aiinntiige atlestfiog tbr 
.C4»ltivation^ri^MW« l^ai it ^mkbks d^e nunil to tmtnoaat sask 
yajn feaur$/ Btit a$ this tAytct rekteB to the iQ^pcnsabiie tudoa^ 
9kie» 4pf cour aoimaJi nimre, and is f uU of Bpedous fallacies, k i$ 
^rhap^ ooe of those upon which an unedttcatiKl aiuid &nd% it ouw 
^fiiicult to forma correot anti liispa^ionate j«dgmeflt. The lime wSl 
<;ome when our isiore enlighten^ posteritjr w^be as nmdi a«ta»- 
4^bed> Aat the beliof in loirestalltng and cnonopoliKing tbie xieocA- 
^artes of lile» being (the cause of die scavckj and high price toE 
pnoyisfions, 'sbouki preraii at the «nd of the liSth cefitmy, as me 
^e at the ff9«re characters who bciiered in ghosts and witches at 
ihebeginnkig ^ the 17tji cent^rtf. lit is not 4|«te 200 j/eam 
wee 9Qt i>xdf the King on the throne and the judges oq the henck, 
but the mnjortty of the *vho\t legidataxe of England, facUcnpied in 
witchcra£t» «« appears fiom an act of parliaaieot fAS^ agMft 
that imaginary crime in the reign of James I. ; and it appeara &mn 
«he recoiGds of tliat age, that thece weze several exocutions in the 
succeeding reign also for the same oAence. 

Uo^ieyier mortifying it may he to iianaan pride, and bovever 
cef)rehefidible that those wlio are styied the better sost dxndd gnie 
into such •esiofv^ let us make etrery aUowance £ar thoee who hove 
-not the same advantages of information, and who living froi|i da^ 
to d4y by tlieir labor, are mttch moxte deeply inUere^sd m the ^mm^ 
^u«^ whik their binth and cducatiati praclude them from the ad-> 
-iratUages vrhkh ought to counteract pn^adace in tho« of SMffe 
}4j^eral dad efiKght?ened ncnnds. Whx^n this is duly weired we 
f^n^n rather to aibnire ths quietness and patience of tjie commoQ- 
alty of England, than be surprised at their late traaBftient and par- 
ttiai excesses. Whoever will study the character a£ the conanon 
<pe9ple <£ ifUs islaiMU will find ninch to admire in them, particu- 
larly that averstoa to shedding blood, and to the vindictiire nse ^of 
edged weapons, which remarkably distangni^es them from aM dm 
nations of Europe, pardcuiaiiy the more :southera« How cruel 
then to abuse the generous nature of such people ! It seems in- 
cumbent on those in power, on the ministers of religion, and on all 
persons of education, to sooth, console, and instruct, the industrious 
artisan and laborer, on a subject in which they are so prone M> 
errors of the most dangerous and fatal tendency;; to represent Ip 
them that this island is IHce a ship at sea, on a vopgeof tweline 
months, with an inadequate store of jprpvisions on board, and with 
$. {usecarious chance x>f any farther supply^ and th^t too geea^ an 
eipenditure in the be^nnin^ of the voyage woidd induce a £uniiie 
b^oce they could amve in port ; that uverefbre it bacomes tbtm 

' FeUx^Jii potttit v«iiim ^ogaoscerfi csfRsas 
At<]ue metus ^mues et raexora|)il« ikinm ''* '' 

Sofejecit pedibna, t i rt j ^ kumq ue Adier^Hs grari — ^Virfil, 

^ !fO. XVIL Pom. VOL. IX. t 
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to submit whh Christian patience ta being put on short alloWiilotf^ 
not giving way to unmanly repinings, much less disgracing them^ 
-selves by mutuiy. This class of society should also have it ex- 
plained to them, that it is only by means of high prices that general 
frugality and reduced consumption can be effected : and it might, 
-be ,made plain to them, that the farmer ought to have such a price 
'«s to indemnify him for the shortness of his crop, and to enable 
him not only to continue but to increase his tillage 5 making them 
icven comprehend that the profits ought in justice to be higher than 
in the simple inverse proportion of the scarcity, as explained in the 
:note at page 288 ; fhat high prices are necessary in order to ensure 
.adequate importation \ that the farmers who produce, and the 
dealers who bring that produce to market for the accommodation 
and subsistence of the community at large, and of the poor in 
particular, instead of beirig the objects of their indignation, ought 
to be regarded as their best friends. 

I have only farther to add, that as this letter is intended for the 
public eye, and as a question may arise concerning the purity of 
the author's motives, he thinks it right to declare, that he is not 
only no dealer in any of the articles of life, but that he has not the 
smallest acquaintance or connection with any one who is* And 
lest it should be said that he is probably some one in the pay of 
•government, he equally disclaims this charge. He qan bring proof 
that such were his opinions before these questions were publicly 
agitated, and that he has freely and publicly declared them since 
they have been agitated, at a time when it was generally believed 
-that the majority of his Majesty's ministers were of a different 
-way of thinking. 

But my great security against the misconstruction of my motives 
&, that the public think, too well of your Lordship to believe that 
you would suffer yourself to be addressed by a sordid trader or an 
unprincipled mercenary, but by one whose character is well 
known to you, and who has the honor to be, &c. 

ILLUSTRATION L— Pages 261. 264. 

tt is an important feature in the character of the human specie^, 
"as distinguished from the brute creation, that it could never have 
attained to the perfection of its nature, whether in point of happi- 
ness or intelligence, if it depended solely for its. existence and n^ 
'Cessary accommodation on the spontaneous productions of Nature. 
'H the articles for maintaining life, referrible to the heads of food, 
'Clothing, and shelter, more especially the first, were as indepen- 
*dent of our industry as are the necessaries of light, air and water, 
neither the virtues nor faculties of rational nature could even have 
been developed. In such a' state there could be no such thing ai 
property, no play for the active and inventive -energicscrf mtm, 
whether mental or corporealj moral or poltticalj no roomfor the 
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talents exercised in productive industry and commercial inter- 
course, all the mutual and endearing ties and dependencies of 
social and civilized life, all the trades, professions, arts, and sci- 
ences, whether ininislering to the necessary accommodation ot 
elegance of life, constituting man's greatest felicity, whether as 
objects of pursuit or enjoyment, would have been unknown. The 
agricultural class ' constituting more than one third of the popu- 
lation of this island, and a much largei proportion in most odier 
countries, could not have existed. Tliis is no where better ex- 
pressed than by Virgil.* Another poet less philosophical, but in 
language still more enchanting and animated, has represented a 
state of Nature in which all things necessary to man were yielded 
spontaneously, and in which he is exempted from care and labdr» 
as th^ state of supreme felicity, calling it the golden age. As his- 
tory*does not countenance the existence of any such state of things^ 
we may fairly regard it as a fiction equally remote from truth as it 
is inconsistent with reason. What the poet paints as a condition 
of exalted virtue and happiness, the philosopher reprobates as a 
condition which, if it could exist, would be more miserable and 
degrading than the rudest state in which any portion of the human 
species has yet been found to exist.' 

Of all the classes of food, there is none so suitable to himian 
life as the farinaceous matter contained in the seeds of certain 
gramineous and leguminous plants. They are salutary, nutritiou^^ 
and grateful, and hold a middle rank between recent vegetables . 
and animal food. They are also wisely adapted by Providence as 
the subjects of tillage, for in the various operations required for 
raising them and preparing them for food, consists the most health- 
ful occupation, they employ in most countries the largest portion 

' By the retimis of population of England, Scotland, and Wales in 1811, tbe 
number of faniiliei chiefly employed in Agriculture, was 896,998, in trade, ma- 
unfactures, or handicraft, l,lts!9,049; not comprised in tbe two precedng classes 
519,168. The total number of persons composing these families was 12,696,803, 
exceediiij; the enumeration of 1801 by 1,654,167. A friend of tlie Author's, 
extremely conversant in ^uch researches, has coniputid from datOf furnished by 
doomsday book, that the population at the Contfuest could not be more than 
-on#-sixth of this, and from the best records that can be found it was about one- 
third of it in the middle of the 16th, and one-half of it about the end of th6 171^ 
eentuiy. For the progressive population of this century and the last, see the 
luminous and ingenious disquisition of Mr. Rickman in hb preliminary remarks 
prefixed to the absuact of the population returns of 1811. 

* Pater ipse colendi 

Hand facilem esse viam voluit, primusque perartem 
M ovit agros curls acuens mortalia corda. * ' 

' In ithistrating the advantage of food procured by industry, over that w^ich 
is s^pontaneous, we may here quote a fact mentioned by Mr. Turner in the oat- 
aative of his embassy to Tibet. In passing through Bootan, he remarked tlMil 
Hie conntiy was sufficiently fertile in a species of wild rice, to supply the inlvi- 
bicauts with Ibod without labor, but that no people could be mor« wretched Bor 
^ 9V0Me McottMnodaled in every respeet. . 
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pf the commtmity, and constrttite directly or indirectly the great 
stamina df all opnfence and power. 

I apprehend ifiere is -no better way of illustrating rtiis than by 
issaming an extreme case by way of contrast. Let us suppose 
then, an article of food, the bread fruit for exaniple, td be in*- 
troduced into tJii^ or any otfier agricultural country, affording by 
Its spontaneous production a sufficiency of wholesome food for the 
whole community. It is tonceivable thirt a eugar colony which 
txists by the productiofn of a staple article of commerce, and 
'which subsists ahnost sdlely on imported food, would bear this ; 
t)uttt is manifest that an article ot this kind, which would sup- 
plant agriculttrral labor, would Aalce to the centre, nay utterly 
subvert and dissolve the whole ftame ^ai civilized society. 

But if the prtnctpie -^ich l5ris extreme x:ase is meant to iHusttate 
4)e correct, it follows iliat there may be certain intermediate cases, 
^wherein, though the same degree of ruin would i>ot iPnsue, yet the 
•most serious inconvenience and disturbance would arise in the 
wholesome and established order of things. Ts Aere any known 
article of food, which though not altogether spontaneous, yet whicht 
in its cidtivation falls far short of that labor, vigilance, and ingenuity, 
indispensable? in raising and preparing com icyt the food of man ? 
Potatoes I apprehend answer to this description ; and is it not 
evident that 4f this root were to supersede the use of the grains by 
two-thirds, or even one-half, there would be «n approximation to 
*the evSs that bave been stated as resulting from sponteneous food i 
*T.his remark is meant to apply to England in case of such an event, 
^d though die proportion is far from , being two-thirds, or even 
Twie-half, Ais article has so sensibly encroached on the cultivation 
Wcorn as to constitute in the opinion of many -one of Ae causes 
of the present agricultural distress. With regard to a sister king- 
^^oai, whem the proportion tlitt potatoes bears to die whole food 
of tfie country i^ probably double or triple, this is not feh as it 
WJQiild te in England, for the state of agriculture was so low io 
Ireland when they were introduced, that they could oot be «aid 
to supersede corn, but to come in aid of it. The inconveniences 
tbat hatvie be^n d^cribcd, have, however, been sensibly felt in Ire* 
fond, for to this CMi^efnust be referred the poverty, indolenoe> 
and vicious jhabits of tbat country. Hence the other necessaries 
of life, such as clotbing aed faalMOUioii, do aot keef> paceviU&liaie 
abundance of the subsistence, and Ae redundance t>f the popula- 
tion ; neither liarve db^ peasantry the me^uis of giving their chil- 
jflhaea tdnat ishareof Adttoatioa whick k tiefieMary to dwUve ikm ; 
and to this is also rcferrible tjie multipikastimi of atrocwms erioMt 
^o froquept at this moment, {Noverabear l^)^) in Jthat country. 

-food. Whtie it remains only a t iifemdlmw. «ie«m -of a^Aiawui ic t^ 
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it U inestim^iJe by insuring plenty and by increasing population. It 
is well calculated ajso for preventing famines, not only as it is less 
dependent on weather than the grams, but as it may be made a 
large proportion of the food of cattle and horses. These cattle 
themselves not only prove a resource, but a large share of their 
subsistence may be converted to the use of man in years of 
scarcity, so that though the use of potatoes may be carried too far 
as an article of human subsistence, there is not the same objection 
to their becoming the food of animals to any extent. Nay it seems 
to be the duty as well as interest of every patriotic and prudent 
farmer, to use as much as possible of this species of provender fof 
his cattle, sheep, and horses. 

ILLUSTRATION IL— Page 2S0. 

The introduction of potatoes has afforded a greater a^Jdition ttl 
the general stock of subsistence than all die modem improvemeh* 
in agriculture. There is no other article constituting the sudte^ 
nance of man, of which so large a quantity can be raised oft sd 
small an area nor with so Httle labor ; nor do they exhaust the? 
soils like the grains. They are also more independent thvift tkese, 
of t^e fluctuation Of seasons. It is moreover a victual higMy ntt- 
tritious and wholesome, and requires no preparatioft but the sini- 
ple action of fire. Yet such has been the rapid increase of popu<i 
lation in England, that with the aid of potatoes, added to the infi* 
tnense accessiorrs of home-grown corn and cattle, from the great 
extension of tillage and the improved skiW in agricultural operas 
tions, the collective mass of subsisteiKe ha& not kept pace with tirt 
augmented number of consumers, insomuch that at wo atra has 
there been so nnich corn imported from foreign countries. Thfe 
has been owing to the great demand for manufacturing kbor, far 
exceeding the wants of the native population, such indeed as t6 
furnish the materials of an export trade, to an amcJtint unknown in 
the history of the world. England is pecuHarly adapted for stipA 
plying otner countries with various necessaries, accommod»* 
tions, and luxuries, as well by the spirit of enterprize, generated 
and fostered by the security of their persons and property, con* 
ferred by the constitution of their government and the laws of 
their country, as by their ingenuity in the invention and applica^ 
tion of machinery, by their superior capital, and by the abundance 
afid cheapness of fuel both as a necessary of life, and as a requiskt 
in many of the processes of manufacture.* It cannot be denied 

* It is tVoiJ) pit-ro«l that Great Britain has to h>ok forward in all tiinf to collie 
for her )Mtio^ «td exchisive superiority in ntauiifartures, tor ca|Mtai vrKt msictiii^ 
Wfy; btr other two advaniages may Iw ac paired hy other countries. 'J'hehteaHi» 
CBgine in pnrtieuiar, could not be maintained, but by the cheap an<l abundant 
«nnply of coaU peenliar to tiiis inland. In a cojivei-sation of* the anttTor's ou this 
subject w^th. Admiral Apodaea, iatc Minister from 8pam to this courts lie re>- 
ttarkvUy tlfskt U^c Eii^ish coalmiueftmii^litpioperly enoagUbe called their Black 
Indies, meaning, no doubt, that they wire as ralnable to tin's country as tliose 
of Mexica aud foru to this conn trj'. They at^ b<fy«tti^»4dttbt iiftiebawfcje. ' 
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that these are the main constituents of national wealth and power, 
but it is equally true that agricuhure has till lately been robbed oi 
its due share of capital and labor, by the superior profits and higher 
wages of those engaged in manufactures. Accordingly we find 
that the great increase of population in our times, has not been 
in those districts in which the soil is most fertile, but where fuel 
IS most abundant. Those counties in which the population is 
most dense, and in which it has chiefly increased since the begin- 
ning of the last century, are Lancashire, Gloucestershire, War- 
wickshire, Staffordshire, and the West Riding oi Yorkshire. No 
reason can be assigned for these becoming the favorite seats of 
industry, but the attraction of abundant and cheap fuel. The soil 
in some of these is so far from being superior, that in Lancashire, 
wh)sre the greatest increase of population has taken places it ia of 
an inferior qualityv 

It is quite plain from all this that the advancement in popula- 
tion in this or any other country is referrible to the motives held 
out for the encouragement pf early marriages, the chief of which is 
the prospect of persons being able to command a sufficiency of 
food, fuel, clothing and lodg'mg for themselves and their offspring. 
. In going a little deeper into this subject, it may be remarked 
that nature is extremely profuse in the production of the seminal 
principle, both in the vegetable and animal kingdom. Of the 
seeds and^ggs which are generated, not one in many thousands is 
developed* It is observed by naturalists that a single thistle 
produces 24,000 seeds, and that in the roe of a single sturgeon, 
there is a number of eggs equal to the whole number of human 
beings on the face of the earth. It may be remarked, that corn 
itself is a seed of which the purposes of nature require that a very 
^maU proportion should be developed in perpetuating the plant. 
In the animal kingdom, if even ihe small proportion which is 
developed, were in some species of animal to arrive at maturity, 
and if a gre^t part of them were not cut off in early life by disease, 
by accident, or a^ food for other animals, the earth would be over., 
stocked. 

In the human species the physical powers of procreatipn are 
indefinite, for it is demonstrable that no country ever has supported, 
nor ever can support the number of human beings, which might 
be brought into existence by the exercise of those powers to their 
utmost extent. If every male and female were to marry as soon 
as they are marriageable, the species would double every ten or 
twelve years, according to the computation of some theorists. 
But they have been found actually to double in fifteen years. Let 
this last be assumed asche maximum^ and if any one will try itby 
the rule of geometrical progression, he will find that in about 110 
years, there would be more inhabitants in the island of Great Bri- 
tain, than the present amount of ^ whole human species, reckon.* 
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lag the population of this island to be 12 millions^ which is sotn&r 
what less than the late enumeration in 1811, and assuming the 
population of the world, according to a gross computation of 
$anie political economists, to be 1,200 millions. 

The most rapid increase of population * that has been actually 
ascertained to take place, has been in the English American colo- 
nies, where the inli^bitants, soon after the first occupation of the 
soil, doubled in most districts in !5i5 years, but in one of them, in 
15 years. It is manifest that this rate of progression pould not 
go on for more than one or two steps, * as no fertility of soil qould 
keep pace with it. The country in Europe, in which there has 
been by far the most rapid increase of population in this age, has 
been Ireland. Sir William Petty computed the population of 
it about the time of the revolution at a million. Captain South, 
in an article in the Phil. Trans. Vol. XXII. p. 518, computes 
it in the year 1695, at 1,034,102. It appears, from an enquiry, 
instituted by the Parliament of Ireland in 1732, that the computa^. 
tion then was 2,011,319. Mr. Newenham in an elaborate work 
published in 1805, entitled, A Statistical enquiry into the population 
of Ireland, cbmputes it at upwards of 5 millions, and calculates 
that it had doubled in 46 years. 

. An Act of Parliament passed for the enumeration of the inhabi-r 
tants of Ireland in the year 1812, but so many difficulties occurred 
rfiat returns have not yet (November 1816.) been made, but there 
is good reason to believe that it contains upwards of five miUionS| 
so that it has quintupled in about 120 years. There has perhaps, 
during that period, been less poHtica) disturbance a^ad misrule than 

* See Political and Philosophical Miscellaniet by BeDUmju Franklin, LL. D. 
F. 263. Lond. i779. 

* This in admirably elucidated by Mr. Malthns in bis Essay on the principle 
of Popqlation |^e 4, 2d Edition. " Sfe also Price on Keversionary pa^ymentSy 
p. 274. and V33. Th^t there can be no greater uiimber of inhabitants in any 
country than there is food to maintain theni, seems at fir^t sight a mere insipid tru- 
tsin, hardly worthy of being enunciated in words. It has been from oyer-looiiing it 
however, tiiat histprical and political writers h^ve been led into gro^s errors and 
inconsistencies, nor before the work of Mr. Maltlius was it evpr cleaily laid dowp 
and reasoned upon as a fundamental axiom in political economy, that subsistence 
is the great regulator <f population. Neither war, emigration, nor epidemic dis- 
«5jsrs have any Repsil^le nor durable e^ect in impairing population; Ifsubsis^ 
tciice remains undimjiuslied, such losses are immediately repaired^ As a proof of 
the very rrnde state in wliich this branch of political science remained at a very late 
period of English literature, it may be remarked that Lord Lyttleton in his His^ 
tf>ry of the life of Henry H. observes' th{)t there arc no d^ia for computing the po» 
pulation of that period, hut that it is to be pitsnmed from the orderly habits of 
the people enforced by strict police, nnd fVom the healthy and robust constitu- 
tions oftlie inhabitants, conducive to propagation, that the population must have 
been greiit. An author of the present day, versaut in what is now deemed the 
sound principles of political science, would say that considering the scanty stock 
of nourishment, in consequence of the want of slcill in agriculture, which was 
also depressed in tliat age, not only by feudal oppression in common witli 
tlie rest of Europe, but by the vexations and exactions of the Norman invaderSj^ 
the population must have been very lo^ at that period, and probably under ij. 
temporary decline. 

\ S«e Locd LytUeton'ft life of H. IL VoL 2. F. Sa6. London, tXGt, Ist Edition. 
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ia pr«Gcdi0g agen ^ ckciomibnccf im> (knitbt fi»f(ir^ble to that 
at^vit^r o£ pi^too and prof eny, whidb encdurage» industry anA 
dw re<mig o£ fanulm; bui: tbettunn and nearly the st^e cause hsm 
been the abundance of ea^ly procurable food fvom the mtrodmeticMt 
of pQtsiloe». 1i*h0 other causes asstgn^cl bfy poMieal wrttor» foir the 
ifKCveaae of popmlatioii} Hanvely^ wide iaatitiiktions ftild the hicfease^k 
delmand for l»bor# oookl have but little share in i$. It i» atcritn^ 
Me ihetcfdxe excli^ii? ely,. we uitj affirm, to the facUity of ptocvr-'* 
iiq^fdod operating ae » motive ip e^rJy rharria^s. This re^sonrng^ 
tboogh founded eqiully on facl^ and on the principles of human 
natlird^ hsi$ h^en controverted aiid eren- sHghted an^ ridtcitled by 
tbote who will not take the trouble of reflecting seriously on tht 
subject. They allegt^ that prudential considerations can haire bo^ 
little weight in restrmung the animal propen«ittts among the 
lower orders atiy where^ and least of all in a nation so heedless am} 
ipffjpronridem aft the Irish. This beklg a curious as. weU as impor*' 
tarn subfeet of research, it ma^ be^ worth while to take a closer 
view of it. 

PoCatoeft constitute pvobably much Aote tlian two fhtrds Of tiie 
subsistence of the Irish natioo» but kt two thards be assumed » 
the proportion which this article bear* to every other. We do 
im4 mean to affirm tbftt if thi» root had never been introducedji 
the population wonki amount to only one third of Eve mnUiow^ 
Sor in this caSe the. eultivation of corn wt>ii}d pxobably have beeft 
nwve attended to. Let it be admitted that dit popuktion ha«l 
b<y tfaase imf^rovetmnts^ been doubled in plac« of being qiiinttiple«ly 
which 18 mor^ than n fm ailowartcei fur it ic nekwiy as iMichi a^ 
England) a country so much more prosperous, has increased in the 
^Wrie tiftte. 'This being granted tJiere remain three millions to be 
placed to the account of potatoes. It may next be asked what would 
Iiave become of these three millions had potatoes not hern introdticed ^ 
Row tv^ould they have been disposed of, had this root never been 
brought to Ireland i They could not have been destroyed by infanti- 
dde^ this being a ptactice never known nor heard of in a nation so 
temarkable for its attachment to offspring. Would epidemic dis- 
esMes or famine account for the destruction of so many human 
beings ? TWs is equally contrary to historical truth, for the cli- 
mate of this country is one of the finest in the world, no coun- 
try has been less afflicted with pestilential disorders, nor is there 
any conntry in the history of which famines have been more rare- 
fy recotded, either before or since the introduction of potatoes. 
It follows that there is no possible sohttion of this difficulty, but 
by admitting that had it not been for this new article of food, 
tiese three millions of human creatures woidd tiever have been 
ctdUd into exigence. 

There tt und^tably atttoftg all conditions of mankind a check 
imposed by prudence, which more or less restrains .and regulates 
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i3k yhf ucal fewT$ of pvoCi^atkmy anci adjusts popwlatidn to sA- 
sUunce. it operates slowly and silently^ 2nd tli«vefore act per«» 
cepdbiy, tiU the accumulated effect become sen^^ble^ and affovte 
a demonstrative proof tlut oootwes of fnrodence mStience eren 
the most thoughtless deterring them from su€h prematme nac- 
riag e, as would render their offspring the victims of want. 

There Is a very interesting and aatbfactory exemplifficatton c(. 
this brought out in the Parliamentary returns of parialr regtsten 

' made in 1801 and 1811. During the tiw^ years ot great scartky^ 
ISOO and 1S01» the number of marriagesv as appears by theasr 
returns, was considerably dunhushiid i& the metropolis^ and stfll 
laiore }a the kingdom at large. The average mimber of marriages 
£01 the five preceding years, was 67»7 IS : in 1800 they were onlf 
6&^29. And in ISOl they were 63,800; Tke statement in tliv 
biter will appear still strong, when it is considf red that theeim<< 
aoevation was made from an amount* isdAMlmg 6 k2 parishes move 
Aaa the preceding year. This vras evkiently imputab^ to thtf 
diseouragement to mat riage among the laboring orders, from tbe 
yrospect c^ the difficulty cS nsaintattang a SumAyf ondrr the emmft^ 
ing scarcity ^nd high price ot f»rsvisionsw In the first -two ysxrs 
af^r the return of plenty^ that is^ in the years 1802 and 1805/ 
the number of marriages considerably exceeded the above aeiH 
leaned aver^ge^ the number in the former standing 35,^4^5^ aad la 
ithe iatjbtr ^,14^ This was no doubt owing eo' the solemnizatbR 
9f the m^rri^es of those wht^had been betrothed io the years of 
iloaroity, bul who had deferred the oonsnmmaticti till better timct^ 
That these fluctoations were neidier casoal nor proceeding from, 
errors ia« comptitation, is clearly evinced by the bapdsms under'* 
going a like fluetuation in thecorrespondmg years \ and we have in- 

* all misy a fine example of the silent^ skyw^ and imperceptible^ bat 
Sttre and efficient workings of moral causes in regulating, con<* 
trolling, and nkeliorating the physical condition of the hmmaa 
species. 

When these causes are left to dteir own natural and undisturbed 
operation, they produce the salutary eflfect of adjusting population 
to subsistence^ but when defeated by artificial institutions and per* 
verted notionS) the most perttick>us consequences result. This is 
very strUcingly exemplified in China, where natwre is thwarted by 
a sencimtnt interwoven in the natismd character, originatii^. pro^ 
bably in false policy or sttpittatitio% by which cehbacy is held to 
be disreputable, 'i'his giving ocrssbn to premature marriages^ 
SGOQWits {or tfani escets oi poputatites which there is no means of 
vtpitssi»g» so as to kctep it widitn the Irionts of subsistence, buc by 
tfas practice of infsati^de. This ea^pedient is so abhorrent to tte 

scarcity. This is McsuciM, witb UiS twl ab«vS| by Mmarkinf tiiat flit»« !«• 
t««rf were the yeari ofihoh crops, bat it Is not cill tUe sabsemieat vesr tkat 
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feelings of nature, that it is not carried to such an extent as to b^ 
jKiequate to its end, for we are assured by ttavejlers, that ■ a year 
pever passes without famine being felt in a greater or less degree, 
in one province or another of the empire. Is not the mental and 
Vodily imbecility, the meanness, fraud, and other degrading qualt<« 
ties so conspicuous in the Chinese character, referrible to th6 
anxiety in seeking, and the difficulty of obtaining, the means of 
supporting life ? 

There is nothing so conducive to the happiness, dignity, and 
virtue of man, as the due adjustment of population to subsists 
ence, unless it is that principle by which all parents hold them-t 
^Ives bound, whether from n^otives of duty, afFection, or decent 
pride, to maintain their own offspring. Wherever this, principle is 
wanting, the sure foundation is laid of misery, vice, and meanness,' 
and it is with the deepest and most heartfelt regret, that every good' 
and considerate man must contemplate these effects, as necessarily 
flowing from the poor-laws, and the great aggravation of these 
effects in our time, from a provision made by the legislature in the 
year 1800, in consequence of the. concurrence of scarcity with the 
depreciation of money, whereby the wages of laborers became in- 
adequate to their maintenance, and it was judged more advisable 
to direct an allowance from the funds of the poor, than to inv 
crease their wages. This provision for the families of laborers and 
artisans, according to their number, was continued after the scar-? 
city, which alone could justify it, had ceased, and the effect of it 
on tfieir uncultivated minds, has been to add to those habits of 
idleness, debaiichery, and improvidence, induced by the poor- 
laws, and to extinguish the last sparks of that dseevt pridey (per^ 
haps more properly termed self-respectj) the only guide and safe- 
guard of industry, sobriety, frugality, and chastity* One of the 
greatest evils engendered by this system, is that of marriages con^ 
tracted with little other prospect of future maintenance for the 
parties and their offspring, but the dependance on parish relief; anrf 
many of those who earn high wages, are so destitute of every good 
sentiment and virtuous principle, that in place of prosecuting in- 
dustry, and laying up a provision for the support and education of 
their children, or to provide for themselves and their families, in 
case of sickness, old age, or deatn, waste the remaining days of 
the week in dissipating their ^ins in grovelling and licentious 
pleasures. To this depravity of morals, bad example, and neglect 
of education, may be attributed the juvenile delinquency, prevail- 
ing at this time in this metropolis to a degree never before known 5 
aikl it has appeared from the researches of a committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to enquire into the state of the 
police, that these vicious children were uneducated, whereas in a 
report by Mr. Ratkes, it appeared that of 4000 young persons 
who had been properly educated^ only one case of criminal con- 
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duct had occurred ; and the Kke beneficial effect of instructioii 
was evinced by the evidence of Mr. Robert Owen, Sfuperinten4anfe 
of the cotton mills at New Lanark, in his examination last summer 
before the committee, for enquiring into the state of education 
of the lower orders, as well as in his printed work, entitled, A NEW 
VIEW OF SOCIETY. It will not be denied, that in that portion 
of the community which lives independently of manual labor, the 
liberal manners, good principles, and decent comportment, which 
distinguish them from the vulgar, is the fruit of education. It is by 
these qualities that they are preserved from flagitious as well a^ 
from grovelling vices, and from inconsiderately contracting mar- 
riages, in circumstances which would entail poverty and distress 
on their oflPspring. Will it be said that one portion of the hu- 
man species is so different from another, that the like ends are 
not attainable by the like means in the one as in the other ; and 
that a degree of knowledge suitable to their respective con- 
ditions, will not have a like influence on the character and con^ 
duct of each ? This is not a speculative conceit, for it ha« been 
practically exemplified in Scotland, where by the superior in* 
telligence and virtuous principles, early impressed on the minds of 
all ranks, the relative duties are inculcated, understood, and prac- 
tised, the mutual attachments of kindred are cherished, habits of 
industry arid frugality are acquired and exercised, not merely for 
their own maintenance, but for the support and education of theiv 
children^ and as a provision against age and sickness, so as to 
ivoid the degradation of parochial relief to themselves, their ofll^ 
spring, their brothers, sisters, or parents. It is well known fironi 
authentic historical evidence, thzt these benefits were derived 
iirom the institution of parochial schools, for we learn from the 
works of Fletcher of Salton, and from some passages in the statis- 
tical account of parishes collected by Sir J, Sinclair, that the com^ 
monalty of Scotland before that time were extremely brutal, idle, 
and vicious. 

' Can it admit of a doubt that instruction being the only means 
of infusing good principles and self-esteem is the greatest boon 
^at can be conferred on a nation, and the only grounds of hope 
for recalling the labouring classes of England from that state of 
degradation into which they have fallen ? Can it be in the order 
of Providence, that this canker which preys on the moral vitals 
of the community is irremediable ? The radical remedy however 
will be sought for in vain, by any other means than that of operate 
ing a change in the dispositions and principles of the people^ 
through the medium of instruction. - It is manifest that ail legal 
^regulation and co-ercion must prove either totally abortive, or 
merely palliative, without an improvement in those fundamental 
principles i^ieligion and morality^ those sentiments of . duty and 
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Sf4f -respect, upon which alone the e<fifice of httmaa hj^fypiiieM^ 
ia^nhjj and virtue, b reared.' 

ILLUSTRATION Ill.^Page 278. 

The function of money as an instrument for promoting the eoR- 
ventence, and facilitating the transactions of human Hfe is two-fold* t 
k serves as a medium for effecting and expediting the transfer of 
commodities and the purchase of labor \ and it serves as a stand^d 
or measure of value, for ascertaining and comparing the value of 
the subjects of property. The depreciation of it, therefore, muse 
be a matter of serious moment in the affairs of social and civilised 
life. It is obvious that much inconvenieiKre must arise, when the 
same denomination of money, a pound for instance, can be 
exchanged for only half the quantity of the necessaries of Ufe, 
which it could formerly procure under the same circumstances. 

The term Depreciation was originally applied to coin whether adut* 
terated by base admixtures>or reduced in weight by monetary fraud, 
or by wear, at a time when metals were the only circulating rnedhmi* 
When it is applied to paper currency, it means ekher that reduction 
of value which takes place in consequence of lihe suspeCt&J 
solvency of those who issue it, or that which is caused by excess 
of issues. In the two first senses it affects money* chiefly as a 
medkim of exchange, in the last chiefly as a stanoard of value. 
it is in this last sense that we are here to consider it. 

The evils resulting from this depreciation are, 1st. The ^reat 
lordships arisilig from it to annuitants and others Kving 6n &m4 
incomes. 2dly. The injustice and confusion arising in all contracts 
for tiitoe ; for when a depreciation of money takes place in the 
interim between the stipulations of a covenant and its fulfilment^ 
the terms, though the same in name, become totally difficret^t in 
substance and meaning. This hokis true, not only in the trans- 
actions of private life, but between the public debtor and creditor % 
for it is obvious that the value of the national stock falls k) 
proportion to this diepreciation, and that a portion of the 
national debt, equal to the difference of the original vak>e a^d the 
depreciated value, is vktually paid off" to the advantage of the state', 
tad to the prejudice of- the stockholder. 3dly. The difficulty of 
adjusting wages, particularly agricultural waEes^ to the enhanced 
price of the necessaries of life. The evils whkh arose from the 
attempts to correct this by the legislature directuig allowance to 
be made to laborers in heakh from parochkil fwids have been 
akeady adverted to. 

In those ages in which metals were the only nsedius) of ex- . 

^ See this subject treated with acorn preh^osion of inind,afoTce ofargmiTentySrtd 
a manly eloeotioD, which has rarehr been eqnalkd, ly Mr. Midthai^ In the Sltfl 
aadlSth chap.of the4thbookof luif Emi^ «■ tkt Pru|ciplaff F«yfktiaa,adK^ 
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cKatige, great inconvenience afose from the deterioration of coin 
both In quality and weight, and we know of no country in wMA 
frauds and abuses in this branch of pubfic administration have not 
been practised to a great extent, as is denoted by the difierencc 
of weight of metal equivalent to a pound in money, and that of a 
pound weight of die same metal, of which the money originally coflr 
sifted. This is remarkable enough in England, but still moreinFrance. 
The universal tendency to such depreciation is such, that its opposite, 
dtat is, an increase of the value of money is unknown in history as 
far as I know, and in proof of it there is no word ill any language 
with which I am acquainted, to serve as a co-telative to it. The de- 
jpreciation and neglect of the coin, as has been already remarked, rOse 
to such a pitch in the reign of Edward VL' that diose who brought 
commodities to market, did not know what to ask for them, and not 
unfrequently returned home with them and endeavoured to find 
a market in foreim parts. This, together with the impolitic and 
impracticable laws en^s^sted in this reign against forestalfers, nearly 
suspended all commerce by precluding the supplies of the market, 
to that it w^ foifnd necessary to make a total reformation JB the 
coin in the end of this reign, and that of Queen Elizabeth. 

TTie great multiplication of the precious metals by the discovery 
of America, caused a great depreciation of coin, but this was not 
felt in proportion to the magnitude of this increase, for the growth 
of commerce was so rapid about that time, that a greater quan- 
tity was found necessary for carrying on the extended dealings of 
the world. Metallic money was found soon afterwards to be a very 
crnnbersome and inadequate sneth6d, forfnlfilHng engagement^ and 
settling accounts in countries remote from caA other. To 
obviate this, bins of ^exchange * were brought in aid of money. 
This was soon improved upon, by the employing of written obliga^ 
tions founded npon credit, as a medhnn of circulation, so as to 
make paper perform the function of money-; and England being 
the country in which credit was most vigorous, on accourtt of the 
miperior security of person and property, and superior good faith, 
{rounded on puMic and individual morality; this species of 
eutrcncy had here the earliest and fullest scope, and has been 
found of incalcul^le utility in facilitating commercial transactions, 
in giving activity to capital, and in stimulathig industry. It has the 
-advantage over ntetdlic currency, of not being susceptible of 
phy«ica3 deterioration, in being more transportable, of being capa- 
ble of being increased or diminbhed, at will, according to tht 

* «cetnMi4i«e «n the Ofliat^ t^m Reakn, l^r 41m £ari ^f hittrp^^ pu ft. 
London 180^. 

* See tins subject tt wen as -other brandfaes o^ pfilltieal ejCDndmy, treated with 
jrat/vlotnansiiai pKcifMii, hi a wvk in titled ** Con^vvrsatietM «n Pc^iei^ 
£ewi4mYy'*4i mmk whitsh frem the pkiirt 2md fe«iUir«^ie in whieh it <« wHtten, 
'H irdl loapted to diffasethii branch of useful knowledge. London, 181 (S. 
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exigences of society, and in its materials costing comparativel^y 
nothing. Its disadvantages are, that it may become depreciated 
by distrust in those on whose credit it is issued, and that it may 
become totally annihilated by their insolvency. It is liable also to 
be multiplied to excess, so as to disturb the regularity and fairness 
of commercial dealings, for if the quantity of any sort of currency 
is carried beyond a certain point, it loses that useful attribute by 
which it serves as. a standard of value — in other words, it becomes 
depreciated in virtue of the law of supply and demand by which 
the exchangeable value of all articles is ascertained 5 for as com- 
modities and labor are purchased with money, so money may be 
said to be purchased by these, and the price of money \4rill depend 
on the quantity at market, like any other article. 

It has been alleged in the text, that currency cannot be carried to 
excess by creating paper money to answer such discounts and loans as 
the exigencies of manufactures, agriculture, and commerce demand, 
being the expression and measure, as it were, of what is requisite for 
these legitimate purposes ; and it was farther alleged, that in case 
either bankers or traders should carry their speculations beyond th©r 
bounds ot prudence, there was a principle of self-correction which 
brought them back to what was moderate, and what would prove salu- 
tary to themselves and to society. That there has been an excess 
of circulating medium in the last twenty years is evident, however, 
from the prices of the necessaries of Ufe, and the wages of labor 
having nearly doubled in that time. Nor can there be a doubt that 
this has been mainly owing to the advances made to the State, and 
the payment of the yearly increasing dividends on the national 
stocks in their own paper only, and to an unexampled amount, an 
amount rendered necessary by the peculiar circumstances of the 
times, the nation having been engaged in a war the most extensive, 
the most expensive, the most portentous, and the most protracted 
in the history of the worjid. This great and rapid creation of cir- 
culating medium augmented the price of the precious metals, in 
common with every other commodity, so that in the year 1797, 
the Bank found that they could not purchase them for the purpose 
of coin without ruin to themselves. This gave occasion to the 
restriction act of that year, prohibiting the Bank of England from 
paying their notes in cash. This Bank being thus set free from 
those prudential restraints which co-erce private Banks, it has been 
alleged that they have abused this licence by making exorbitant 
Issues. This, however, has never been proved, nor does it appear 
that it could ever be either their wish or their ihterest to do so. 
With regard to the discounts made to individuals, it was equally 
their interest and their duty now, as in time past, to satirfy themselves 
of the responsibility of those whom they trusted j and with regard 
to the public accommo4atioA and payments^ they h^ve no choice. 
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They had no other means of paying the interest of the public debt 
or dividends, as they are called, which from the beginning of the 
war in 1793, till its conclusion in 1815, had increased from nine 
millions to twenty-nine * millions^ The gold had all disappeared 
by clandestine exportation or hoarding, and if these payments had 
been made in specie, this would equally have added to the mass of 
circulating medium. This mass went on increasing in the course 
of the w»ar by the continued creation of paper currency. 
. It does not appear to a plain man like the writer of this, what 

Sounds there were in all this for censure, either of the Bank or of 
e Government. To say that they did not pursue the best possible 
course, is merely saying that they did not possess that perfection 
which does not belong to human nature nor human conduct. 
Great and singular difficulties and dangers called for great and sih- 
gular exertions, for novel, untried, and unheard-of resources, and 
we cannot look back with other sentunents than those of gratitude 
and admiration at the genius, firmness, and perseverance of those 
statesmen, and on the talents and intrepidity of those warriors by 
sea and land, who have conducted this arduous and ilubious con* 
test to a happy issue. And who will say that the prize has been 
won at too high a cost, the country having not only saved itself, but 
delivered the civilised world from the most degrading and almost 
hopeless subjugation and oppression ^ and tl^e successful result of 
the struggle has left it doubtful whether this era in the History of 
Britain will appear to posterity most wonderful for her unexampled 
wealth and power, the wisdom*and energy of her counsels, the mag- 
nitude of her productive industry, and commercial enterprizes, or her 
Oiartial spirit, the high atchievements and renown of her fleets and 
Rrmies. 

During the whole course of thb war, there was an accelerated 
increase, not only of currency which is merely the sign or sha- 
dow of wealth, but also of agriculture, of manufacture, of popula- 
tion, of commerce, foreign and domestic, in sh(»rt, of whatever is 
Ainderstood to constitute the substantial opulence, power, and pro9«> 
perity of a country. Every one acquainted with history knows that 
there are particular objects which temporarily excite the human mind 
in particular ages and countries, and which spread through communi«> 
ties as it were bv contagion. The most signal of these objects are the 
^ji^t of war ana conquest, the pursuits^of literature and science, but 
above all, political and religious jdirensies. A more sober and lest 
daiigf rous species of excitement has possessed the minds of the 
ii^abitants of Greftut Britain the last twenty years, consisting in an 
universal spirit or rage for agricultural and manufacturing adventure. 
With regard to agriculture^ a satisfactory proof of this assertion 

' This ^plies only to the unredeemed debt, and is exdosiTe of the sUiking 
fipd whidi ■mounted to foarteen railHons. See Chalmers's State of the United 
^W^omi t81<»* 
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%wll be ibund tn r cc«n^ri«on of t*he nmnber of inclosufe \M\is at 
^d'er-ettt perip^, from tthe feegmnmg of Che liwt century tUl the 
fnaeput tvfne/ In tlie feign of King William III, tiiete were none. 
m Ae jpetgn of •Qiiecft Anne tl^ere w€re Areer fn the reign of 
George I. thtre were si^cteea. lii that of George II. 144'. Diriiag 
Aat jwrt of the pt>e«e«t reign which pFeoeded the late w«r, that n 
horn It^OtflllTOTjtlwmMTrifeeroftheseMk wa«onethoii«a«df^^ 
hundred and forty, making an annttat average of abojit forty-feur. 
ftom Afat tinie, tiH 1819, their wimber was seventeen hundred and 
iMntfy-eight, which maikes an awiijial average of :dK)at eighty-two. 
Jhnlmg Aat part of the present century ^ich had elapsed before 
dM6 aooouTYt was taken, that is from 18dl to J 61$, both inclusive, 
the number of these bills was one thousand two hundred and 
ninety-six, making an ann«al average of about ninety-nine. In 
the year I'Sll, the number was one hundred and thirty-three, 
which is only eleven less than the whole number in the reign of 
George II. and the number in any two of these years taken toge- 
ther, is greater Aan the whole iiumber in ^he 'frrsit sixty years of 
the last cen^iiry. 

This startement presents a true picture of the acc€r?ral?ed rapidity 
Wkh wittch this^^|*ie most important branch of national industry, has 
iKivftiKed, aj|d ^^Mr<ls an aoithent^ specimen of th^ ^i4t of the 
limes. The iinprovement of agriculture in point jrf skill, ad4ed 
1^ more perhaps to the sum total of production, than the exten- 
sion of it impfied in the number of inclosure bills, and proves that 
the intell^ence of thij age keeps pace with its spirit. 

With regard to manufactures and commerce^ let us endearvour 
to find out also some criterion whereby to judge of their, progress 
ia the same space of time. Perhaps none better can be pitched 
«pon than l!he export trade, for the wealdi and jprosperity of a 
tionntry inust fce in proportion to that surplus of its prodw3tive 
-industry which remains after Ae supply of domestic wants. The 
magnitude of dfns is ascertainable from the account kept at the 
•Custom-house, bodi of the tonnage of the ships employed in thi* 
trade, and of the value of their cargoes. It appears from this that 
the average tonnage of ships deared outward from the ports of« 
<5reat Brrtam, induding foreign vessels, in ihe years 1765-6-t was 
572.710, that in the years 179S-4-5, it WW 1.51€.4W, that in tjie 
years ! 805-4-5, rt was 2.059.'924, Aat in 18D9, rt w?is e.^SO^SW, 
«i4 that in 1614?, it was ^.447.^8, and from the finance -•ceowtt 
dieiivered to the House of Commons, Mardh 16 W^ it appears flmt 
k amounted to 2.777.5(16 in the year 1815. And it appears that Ae 
«a1ue of cargoes exported in Ae san^ periods was «s -follows^ 

* Soc Report of the Committee of the House of Lords, romniaoicated the tSjA 
of Nav. isai. 

* %ec State of Hie TToited EijD||pdouQ$ at &ut j>eacje i>t J*wa», ^j X)mi^ CJ^ 
men, "Et^. London, 1^15. 
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12.371.552i. on an average of the years 1755-6-7, 38,6U.902/ on 
an average of the years 1793-4-5, 50.301.763/. in 1809, 
56.59 1.154-/. in 1814?. It is here observable that the value of cargoes, 
at the beginning of war, bears a much smaller proportion to that at 
the end of it, than the amounts of the tonnage at the same period. 
This is what might be expected, being the necessary result of the de- 
preciation of money in die interim. It follows that the tonnage is 
the fairest criterion. The export trade therefore, that is, the products 
of national industry, including that of the colonies in the beginning 
and at the end of the war, stood in the ratio of 1.518.4'95 to 
2.447.268. 

It seems natural to think that war should at all times greatly dis- 
courage and obstruct commerce. In reviewing historically, how- 
ever, the comparative commerce of this country at different periods, 
it does not appear that war has had a very prejudicial effect upon, 
it. In the seven years war the exports were diminished in the first 
years of it, but this was more than made up by the increase in the 
latter years of it. In the American war, which partook of the 
nature of a civil war, it was diminished near a fourth part, com- 
pared to the preceding seven years. But it is peculiar to the late 
war, that the trade should, in the course of it, have increased very 
near two thirds. This was not owing merely to the annihilation 
of the fleets of the maritime powers of Europe, all of which were 
at war with this country, but to the vast increase of production. 
The enterprising spirit already adverted to, was animated not only 
by the great quantity of currency set afloat by the issues and 
accommodations of the Bank of England, but by that of the mul- 
tiplied country Banks. It appears from the investigations of the 
bullion committee in 1810, that the number of these Banks in 
1797, was 230, and that they had from that time, till 1810, grown 
to the number of seven hundred and twenty-one. 

The first impression made on the mind by reflecting on these 
statements, is the picture which they exhibit of a great nation, en- 
gaged in an extensive war, and pursuing, at the same time, the 
occupations of peace with singular ardor and success. 

The next reflection which naturally occurs is, that as the wants 
of mankind are limited, this rapid creation, of the products cf 
industry must also be limited. From investigations made in the year 
1800, it appeared clearly that even in years of plenty, the agri- 
culture of England could not maintam its population. The high 
prices in that year of scarcity proved an additional stimulus to agri- 
culture, which proceeded as has been already stated with an acce- 
lerated pace, so that in the year 1813, the domestic production, 
together with the importation from the Continent and Ireland, 
proved more than sufficient for the general subsistence. In the 
month of February of that year, the average price of wheat 
was one hundred and nineteen shillings the quarter. After 
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the gathering in of the crop, which proved a very plentiful one, the 
price of corn began rapidly to fall, so that the average of December 
was seventy-two shillings. This fall involves an internal evidence of 
superabundance 5 for however the case may be with regard to arti- 
cles, the demand for which fluctuates with fashion and fancy, it 1$ 
not conceivable that under the sante demand, the price of articles 
indispensable to life can be affected by any other means than the 
amount of the supply. Corn continued to fall still lower in 1814, 
but notwithstanding an enormous importation from France after 
the conclusion of the treaty of peace, where it could be procured 
at thirty-three shillings per quarter, none of the monthly averages 
of that year fell lower than sixty-seven. But the bill brought into 
parliament for the protection of British agriculture having been 
thrown out, the importation continued, and the accumulation of 
foreign grain was so great, that notwithstanding the ports being 
«hut in the month of March 1815, the prices continued falling the 
whole of that year, so that the average of December, was fifty-five- 
shillings and ninepence. The lowest price was in the middle of Ja- 
nuary following, the weekly average having been fifty-two shillings 
and sixpence. It continued about fifty-five till April, when it 
began to rise, and continued to do so gradually till harvest, and the 
new crop proving very deficient in quantity and bad in quality on 
account of the cold and wet weather of summer, resemoling 
very much the season of 1799, and its being on account of the 
continued rains badly got in, it rose rapidly, so that in the middle 
of November the ports were opened in conformity to the act of par- 
liament, the average of the maritime counties having for six weeks 
been above eighty shillings The rise since that time has been so 
^apid that the avet-age of England and Wales was stated in the 
London Gazette of the 21st of June to be 104.2 that is double 
of what It was the first month of this year. 

From the end of 18 IS, till the summer 1816, the prices had 
been so low as in many places not to pay the expences of cultiva- 
tioti^ and in none to yield living profit arid fair rent. Had the pro- 
tecting act passed at the beginning of this period, what an infinity 
of public calamity and individual misery would have been pre- 
vented! The evil consequences of the prejudices which prevented 
this salutary measure, was not confined to farmers and landlords, 
but recoiled on the authors of it j' for the cheapness of bread was 
much more than countervailed by the want of employment. The 
•great defalcation of the rents of landlords, and of the profits of farftv- 
crs, disabled them from employing the same number of laborers, and 
from consuming those articles by which thousands of artisans earn 
their subsistence. Mr. Western, member of parliament for Essex, 
in a most able and luminous but affecting speech on this subject 

' While the bill wa« peiidini; in parliament in 1814, the m«b of London broke 
into the hoiis« of the Hon* F. Robinson, who brooght it in, deitroying ahd defkeing 
the furniture, and eotimiitted various outrages m the houses of tcvend vther 
members who were considered at fiivorable to it. 
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on the 6th of March 1816, confuted that the annual receipts of 
farmers throughout Engli^nd and Wales, had suffered a diminutiotl 
of seventy millions in 1815, compared to 1812, the greater part 
of which would have been expended in the maiijtenance of laborers 
and artisans, and might therefore be regarded as so much withheld 
from them. The laboring part of the community might therefor^ 
be considered as starving in the midst of plenty, as Mr. Western 
expressed it, being much less able to maintain themselves now than 
when bread was one third dearer. This blindness was not confined 
to that Qlass of the community who have ignorance and want of edu« 
cation for their excuse. The measure was opposed by some of 
those belonging to the superior classes, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, who pertinaciously resisted, and effectually defeated it in 
1813 and 18 H^ and it passed after considerable opposition in 1815. 
These incidents have had the good effect at least of proving the 
reasonableness and efficacy of protecting the domestic production of 
corn, which is certainly as well entitled to such protection as certain 
other branches of manufacture of 'much less importance. They also 
illustrate the mutual dependance which all ranks of society have 
upon each other. What can be more obvious than that the surplus 
production of the farmer could hot be disposable unless there were 
tirtisans and manufacturers to consume it, and that the latter could 
not exist without that large branch of consumption depending oii 
the profits of farmers and the income of landlords.' 

' Some eminent political economists regard mere consumers as a burden to th^ 
commanity. The Roman Poet might very justly stigmatise his rich countrymen 
by thei^pitbet offrugeseonmmere nati, for thiy supported their luxury by pluhdefr 
9nd extortion in subjugated countries, and from the same resources, corrapled 
the populace by largesses and shows. On the other hand, the luxury, or rather 
the liberal indulgences, the becoming elegance and splendor of the nobility 
and gentry of £ngland, is « necessary part of that economical niacbinory whie^ 
maintains the circulation and nmtual dependance of tliese two great departmentA 
of productive industry, agriculture, and manufactures. It is this state of society, 
^nd not the ojther, which is so aptly characterized in the fUble of the belly and 
the limbs, by which, in the purer agef of the Roman Republic, a dangerous sedi- 
tion was appeased. If one were called upon to name who was the father and founder 
ef the science of political economy, one wonld name neither Sir W. Petty, nor M. 
Qnesnoy, nor M. Mirabeau, nor Adam Smith, nor Sir James Stewart, nor any 
modem author, but Menenios Agrippa, the author of tliis most ingenious and 
very apposite apoioguei which if it had been equally well understood by the high 
and low ?ulgar of this metropolis, as it was by the populace of Rome, we lAould 
not have seen the com bill twice defeated, nor would this city have been dis- 
graced b^ the scaudalous riots of 18)4, nor poHuted by the still more audacious 
and seditious outrages of the 2d of Dec. 1816. It has been disputed whether 
ignorance, faction, or intimidation, had the greatest share in defeating the corn 
bill. This is a question which the writer of this does not feel himself railed upon 
to decide, nor would it become him to impute motives to any one. But ought not 
we of this age which calls itself enlightened, and enjoying the boasted benefit of 
ttie press in diffusing. knowledge; to take some degree of shaoie to ourselves, thai 
we af e less intelligent and more deaf to reason, than the common people of Rome 
in an early and unlettered age of that state. No science has been more cultivated 
iip the last forty years, than that of political economy^ but no subject has been 
less genendly studied and understood, none has produced fewer practical and use* 
ful results. 
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What has been said of agricultural distress applies to the manu-* 
facturer's distress. The like sanguine spirit of enterprise brought 
on the one as it did the other. It appears from preceding state- 
ments, that the exports of 1814 and 1815, greatly exceeded those 
of former years, but the foreign markets were so glutted that great 
loss was incurred by these adventures. It has already^ been re- 
marked, how much the distresses of this class were aggravated ky 
the domestic consumption being diminished in consequence of the 
deficient income from agriculture. 

It has not been universally believed nor admitted, that excess of 
production has been the main cause of the late distresses. Some 
other causes have been much more insisted on, such as the transit 
tion from' war to peace, the deficiency of circulating medium, the 
want of foreign vent for commodities, on account of the Continent 
having been so recently exhausted and impoverished by war, and 
from other sources of supply being opened by the peace. 

With regard to the first of these, it seems equally irreconcilable 
to chronology as to truth and reason to maintain it. We have 
■seen that the great fall of the price of cpm took place in 1813, 
before there was either peace or the prospect of it.* It is true that 
the quarter of wheat fell a fe# shillings lower in 1814, the year 
of the peace, but this was the necessary consequence of the increased 
importation. It was plausibly alleged, that the diminution of 
demand, in consequence of the cessation of the government- con- 
tracts, had the principal share in it. But besides this being inad- 
missible in point of time, it has been shown at page 278 what an 
insignificant proportion the consumption of soldiers, sailors, and 
prisonets of war, bears to that^of the whole community. But it has 
been farther alleged, that the agents of government being conspi- 
cuous persons in markets, their absence would tend to depress 
prices, and that markets, when fully supplied, fall greatly upon very 
small additions, just as when the scales of a balance are nicely 
poised, a single grain sinks one of them deeply. All this is admit- 
ted, yet it is quite plain, that whatever secondary causes there may 
have been, the main cause, whatever it was, must have been ia full 
operation before the peace or the prospects of it, and that this 
cause could be no other than a redundant supply. 

Nor is it historically true, that similar distress has usually 
occurred on the event of a peace. I can find no traces of any such 
thing after the treaties of Utrecht nor Aix la Chapelle, nor after 
the seven years war. On the latter event in 1763, this was so far 
from being the case, that the London merchants were in the high- 
est state of prosperity, and stepped forwards to prop the tottering 

* There were certainly very sanguine hopes entertained by many of the fkW of 
Buonaparte, after the battle of Leipsic on the 18th of October of this year, but 
the contest continued dubious till the capture of Paris in tiie beginning of April 
1814. 
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cwdit of some of the foreign Banks." After the close of the Ame- 
rican war, there was very considerable distress in consequence of 
a very bad crop in 1782, by which, some of the districts of the 
northern parts of the island were brought to the brink of famine, 
and a few persons were said to have died of want. Whatever 
partial distresses there might be at these periods from the state of 
commerce, they were confined to merchants, bankers, and stock- 
jobbers, and did not in the least partake of the nature of the cala- 
mity, which since 1813 has pervaded the body of the population* 
The most serious mercantile distresses in the last fifty years, 
have occurred in time of profound peace, that is in the years 1771 
and 1792, originating in an excess of speculation.^ 

And with regard to the deficiency of circulating medium, this will 
certainly not apply to the country at large in a year in which there 
are proofs of more floating and disposable, as well as circuladng 
money, than ever was before known in this, or probably any other 
country j for the sum total of the taxes in 1813 amounted to 62 
millions, and the sum of two loans contracted for in the same year 
was 43 millions, which was obtained at a very moderate interest. 
But it may be alleged that, however this might be, the farmers 
found actually greater want of money than in former years, and 
were compelled ta bring their grain to premature niarkets, and to 
dispose of it at inadequate prices. Thest facts are incontrovert3>le, 
but they were the effect and not the cause of the distress ; for in 
consequence of the sudden and unexpected fall of the price of 
agricultural produce, the farmers could not make the usual deposits 
with the provincial bankers, .who ^ere thereby in their turn inca- 
^Me of furnishing the usual acconunodations to the.farmers.% 

The remedies which have been proposed for these evils may be 
dassed under the three heads— of the benevolent, the spontaneous, 
and the l^slatlve. 

1. The relief best adapted to an evil in its nature, teo^orafy 
^eems to be that of individual benevolence. However much the 
labouring class may be blameable for their improvidence, it bei- 

. ' See Cbalmer^^ Estimite. 

^ It is remarkable that tbese thi«e great epochas of commercial distress, nama- 
ly, 1771, 179:2, and 1813, have fallen out at exactly the sQine interval 0(f 
time from each other, that is twenty-one years. Is this merely caanal, or 14 (here 
m sort of cyeU in human afiairs like eertain periodical rcvolcrtlons in aatore ? 

* The reader may possibly expect that the author shoald not.here pass entirely 
unnoticed certain, political causes to which the distresses of the country have 
l>een imputed ; but as he knows of no process of reasoning which caii induce a 
conviction, or even a suspicion in any rational mind, that parliamentary. reform, 
or sinecure places have any connexion with the present question ; it is impos- 
sible to combat such gratuitous assumptions by serious argument, and he can only 
deplore in common with every one who values the public peace, or feels for the 
JioDor of the age and country iq whicli lie lives, that such assertions shoald have 
been eiyiployed to exjcite the late tumultuary and seditious outra^s, and still 
more, that such sentiments should have been entertained and acted bpon by cer- 
tain corporate bodies. See ike Addrm of ike CUy ^ Lmdon, Dtcembtr 9, 1816. ^ 
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comes the opulent, in such moments of distress, to come forward 
with voluntary arid gratuitous relief, a species of relief recommend- 
ed by its being an exercise of the best affections of the heart, and 
by its superseding such legislative relief as might Wad to perma- 
nent evil and inconvenience, as has been strongly adverted to in the 
text, in the scarcity of 1800. The generosity of landlords in re- 
mitting rent has been very eflSicient in relieving the farmers, and 
the ample pecuniary subscriptions now on foot will go far towards 
the relief of the other classes. A fine example of the wisfiom and 
efficacy, as well as of the practical philanthropy of tliis species 
of bounty came last summer before the Committee of Education in 
the examination of Mr. Robert Owen, superintendant of the Cot- 
ion Works n^r Lanark, on the river Clyde. When the rupture 
with America'occurred in 1812, there was a suspension of these 
works, in consequence of the cessation of the demand. The ope- 
rative people, of whom a great proportion was very young persons, 
were retained and supported at the expense of the owners till the 
Tetum of employment. The expense incurred by this was j8700O, 
and the owners declared that they never expended the like sum 
more to their advantage and satisfaction. 

2, There is in the body politic, as in the natural, a certain self^ 
iekling principle, by which its disorders are removed by spontane- 
ous processes. If the author is right in assigning an exuberant 
supply as the main cause of distress^ the evil necessarily leads to 
cure itself by continued consumption, and has already, in a great 
measure, done so. That principle also, by which every derango- 
in«nt of supply and demand tends to correct itself through the 
operation of the ns^ral propensities and fair self-interest of man^ 
kind, has already been fully adverted to. It will now be said, perhaps, 
by the adversaries of the corn-bill, diat the country is fortunate in 
possessing a store of foreign com to meet the present exigency of a 
Ax^ crop. But on the other hand, may it not with more reason 
he alleged, that the native cultivation has been discouraged and 
bridged, not less by the inundation of foreign com thrown into 
the market than what was allowed to be warehoused duty free, 
diereby damping die prospects of the English farmer. Had not 
diis been the case, the domestic production would have compen- 
sated the bad harvest. At the period of ploughing and sowing th« 
bad season could not be foreseen. 

3. Of the legislative means of relief, the act for prohibiting im- 
portation, till wheat should be 80 shillings the quarter, was the 
measure most calculated to mitigate the general calamity. Much 
censure was cast on the Government by those who conceived the 
<listresses to arise from a scarcity of circulating medium, for not 
stuping forward with pecuniary relief to the farmer. This is 
certainly not without precedent ; for in the year 1792 the Grenada 
merchants were acconmiodated with five millions in Exchequer 
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Bills; an operation 'which succeeded perfectly by relieving these 
merchants, and proving no loss to Government. But the magnitude 
and universality of the present distresses are plainly such as to 
render this sort of relief hopeless and impracticable. The only 
other substantial relief afforded by the legislature, besides the com 
act above-mentioned, vv^s a repeal of the war duties on malt, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Western, who proved that these duties had been raised 
so high as to diminish the cultivation of barley. There was also 
a protecting duty imposed on foreign butter and cheese. The other 
means of relief proposed by him were chiefly, the repealing the 
act for warehousing foreign corn, a bounty on exportation, a high 
duty on certain articles, such as rape, seed, and tallow imported^ 
as they depreciated the same articles of domestic production. And 
he alleged, that as the tithes and poor's rates were paid almost exclu- 
sively by those engaged in agriculture, the land ought to be relieved 
as much as possible from other burdens. 

It has been found that the power of the legislature in such a 
matter is extremely limited, and it will be seen from the next illus- 
tration that it is as apt to do too much as too little, by its interference. 

ILLUSTRATION IV. 

After the publication of this letter in 1800, the principal measure* 
which were taken by Parliament, with a view to the farther alle- 
viation of the public distress, were 

1. On the 15th of December an additional bounty was granted 
on the importation of com and flour, ensuring the importer against 
a fall of the market, by making up to him as much as -the market 
price should fall below 100 shillings, and as much as the sack of 
flour should fall below 70 shillings. 

9. An act passed for the suspension of the distilleries, and <|f the 
manufactory of starch, from the 8th of December, 1800, to the 
1st of January, 1802. 

3. A bounty was granted on the importation of rice and Swe^ 
dish herrings. 

4. A law passed on the Slst of December, 1800, restricting the 
miller from grinding any flour except what is used in making the 
vvheaten standard bread, that is, the whole grain except the bran 
and pollard, and prohibiting the baker from baking any bread o^ 
pure fine flour, from the above date till November, 1801. 

All these measures proved salutary, except the last, which was 
found so impracticable and detrimental, that it was suspended on 
the 9th of February following for six weeks, and at the end of 
that time it was repealed. This, like the importation by Govern- 
ment in 1795, and the Bread Company of 1800, both of which 
proved either detrimental or nugatory, afibrds a proof of that co- 
incidence of public and private interest, to illustrate which has been 
one of the principal objects of the preceding letter. The reasons 
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alleged foT this bill were, that in preparing whke flour, a great pro- 
portion of the wholesome part of the grain is excluded, which 
might be turned to human subsistence. The advocates of this mea- 
sure seem to have forgot that though these portions of the grain are 
rejected in the manufacture of bread, they are by no means lost to 
human subsistence, inasmuch as they serve for the feeding of 
poultry and hogs, which would perish without this resource. It 
is clearly the interest of the miller and baker, as it is of every other 
manufacturer, so to prepare and apportion the different forms of 
his commodity, as to meet the several wants of the different 
classes of the community, and in so doing, he best consults their 
advantage by avoiding misapplication and waste. 

Among tlie new legislative enactments made in consequence of 
these two successive years of scarcity, that for the enumeration 
of the people should not be forgot. In the course of the discus- 
sions on this subject J frequent references were made to the 
amount of the population, with a view to ascertain the measure 
of consumption, and to adapt the resources to it. But as there were 
no means of ascertaining this but by inference and conjecture 
founded on very vague data^ a bill was brought in and passed, for 
making an enumeration of the people in Great Britain, which was 
carried into effect, and the result reported next year, 1801, and 
has been again acted upon in 1811 : affording valuable documents 
to the statesman, and interesting materials for the cultivation of 
natural, as well as political and moral science. The quotations 
made in the course of this discussion may serve as an example of 
this. 

The purpose however of greatest utility to which such reports 
could be turned, would be that of computing the value of lives, 
with a view to the 'equitable calculation of reversionary payments 
and life insurances. They could not answer this end however 
with,out an addition to the present heads of information. This 
addition would consist in a division of both sexes into classes 
according to their ages, specifying the number under 3 years from 3 
to 10, from 10 to 20, and so on as far as 90. The calculations 
could then be adjusted to the respective rates of mortality in town 
and country, and in different districts of the country. As this 
would be of incredible utility in a country such as this, where 
institutions of this kind are so numerous and still increasing, it is 
to be hoped it will be adopted in the next enumeration. That 
it is quite practicable is demonstrated by its having long made 
part of the Swedish tables of population. These remarks were 
suggested in a conversation with Mr. Morgan, actuary of the 
Equitable Insurance Office, who has perhaps applied his mind with 
as much assiduity and success to such subjects as any one ever did. 
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